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THE PROSPECT OF THE SESSION 


Tis wholesome for what Mr. Gladstone calls the 
arrogance of Englishmen to reflect occasionally on 
that astonishing good fortune which has so often aided 
the merit of this country. ‘This too can be done with- 
out inflicting any severe rebuke on our complacency, 
since it is an undoubted honour to be ‘the care of the 
gods.’ And just now there is especial reason for turn- 
ing our thoughts in that direction. Our luck never 
did us a better turn than when it provided us with a 
large Unionist majority just when we had before us a 
session of foreign affairs, and of measures to be taken 
to meet fierce menace from abroad. For that is the 
commanding fact of.the situation, and in comparison 
with it all else is insignificant. Whether we are 
hated. and if so, why ?. and ought we to wish not 
to be hated ? and what can we do to overcome hatred ? 
are very pretty excuses for writing letters to the papers, 
and ‘ making wits.’ What is as certain as death, or the 
taxes, is that one great foreign Power has menaced us 
openly, while another has threatened us indirectly, and 
a third has warned us fairly that it hopes to see the 
opportunity of extorting something from our fears. In 
the face of all this threatening, which is quite as sincere as 
greed and ill-will can make it, the one overpowering 
duty is to take measures to make the strength of the 
country ready for any call. It is necessary to insist on 
the extraordinary good fortune which has provided that 
the work is not to be left to political gentlemen who 
would always be looking over their shoulders to see 
whether they were not showing too much patriotism 
for the taste of their Irish supporters. 

If any confidence is to be placed in the ‘signs of the 
times,” we have come to the end of a period of domestic 
legislation and to the beginning of one of struggle for 
our very existence. The question is not whether we 
are going to amend this or that in our internal con- 
dition, but whether we propose to insist on being 
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allowed to live in a tolerable condition. It is not 
endurable that we should be reduced to exist on the 
footing of a larger Holland; and if we wish, as appa- 
rently we do, to remain as we are, the one pressing 
national concern is to make it sure that we can fight 
effectually to defend what we possess. Therefore, 
before the relief of the agricultural interest, or volun- 
tary schools, or the Irish Land Act can be ap- 
proached, there are the national defences to be 
attended to in the order of their importance. First 
comes the Navy, which alone can do the particular kind 
of fighting required to preserve our existence. On that 
point there can be no kind of doubt. Unless the ocean 
routes can be kept clear and the enemy's fleets warned 
off our shores we cease to be what we are. Army, 
Militia, and Volunteers can do nothing in that field. 
We are fortunately quite strong enough to make it very 
dangerous for our European enemies, to meddle in our 
concerns, and they know it. But we have had revela- 
tions of another hostility, now happily waning but 
still not to be overlooked. In future it will be 
prudent to contemplate a European coalition plus 
the United States. ‘That alters the case, and points 
unmistakably to the necessity for more ironclads, 
more cruisers, and more men to handle them. Then, 
when we have seen to keeping the roads open, there 
is the force which is to be sent along them calling 
for attention. It is time that, after many delays, 
we ceased contenting ourselves with a certain one, 
and a doubtful two, army corps ready for foreign 
service, and supplied the theoretical eight, with what- 
ever is needed to take the field. Behind the army 
which fights abroad, and invades, come the . Militia and 
the Volunteers, whose function it is to replace the 
regulars in garrisons, and feed their ranks in the field 
as was the constant practice in the Peninsular War. 
This on very general lines is what is meant by a scheme 
of national defence—and what the country will be 
relieved to know that Ministers mean when they talk 
of the measures to be taken for securing its safety. 
Compared with this duty, the relief of agriculture, the 
assisting of the voluntary schools, and the renewal of 
the Irish Land Act are of secondary importance. Life 
is more than bread, and it is our right to live, and that 
principally, that is at stake. The first place in the 
Session must be given to the most pressing duty, and it 
must be made large enough to allow of the complete 
execution of the work. But still, there is plenty of 
time for the domestic business also. 

The St. Pancras election is a small, but very signifi- 
cant, indication of the spirit with which the nation is 
prepared to support the Ministry. That the seat 
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should be held was to be taken for granted, but it was 
by no means a matter of course that it would be 
retained by an increased majority. On the contrary, 
in ordinary circumstances what was to be looked for 
was some falling off in the support given to the 
Unionist candidate who came forward to replace Sir 
Julian Goldsmid. The voters of St. Pancras are 
mainly of opinion that the circumstances are not 
ordinary. It is not a time in which it is safe to allow 
even the appearance of diminution in the strength of 
the Ministerial majority. The rest of the country is of 
the same way of thinking. After Sir Henry Fowler's 
sound Wolverhampton it is perhaps 
ungracious to suspect the Opposition of an intention to 
hamper the Cabinet. Yet there is experience to show 
that all his colleagues are not to be so much trusted as 
Sir Henry. If they do not wish to do mischief so 
much the better, but no harm is done when virtue is 
made easier to them. This service is rendered to the 
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Opposition when it is made quite clear that nothing 
will be gained by a return to the silly sentiments and the 
unpatriotic follies of Mr. Gladstone's heyday. It is 
not safe now to accuse England of menacing the world 
with ‘bloated armaments’ when she provides herself 
with a sufficient defence. 
policy for a candidate to take the fine un-national tone 
so popular a few years ago when it really was good 
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calculation to maintain that only the wicked ‘classes ” 
dreamt of contending that anybody was capable of 
attempting to bully us. We have found the reverse of 
that to be the case. 


THE ARMENIAN REPORT 


UBLISHED at this moment, the official cor- 
respondence relating to the Asiatic provinces of 
Turkey is likely to have a considerable effect. ‘The 
re-assembling of Parliament is only a few days off. An 
apparent lull in our own troubles makes renewed 
occasion for that sufficient number of Englishmen who 
are much more concerned about the troubles of 
Armenia. In the United States, immediately before 
the publication of the Report, indignation against the 
Turks ran up all at once from ‘ temperate” to ‘ blood- 
heat °"—a change of remarkable suddenness ; and the news 
that the Russian Government had come to some working 
agreement with ‘the demon,’ the ‘loathsome wretch,’ the 
‘scoundrelly murderer, asthe Sultan is called on both sides 
of the Atlantic, is still in all the freshness of surprise. It 
was only to be expected, therefore, that the Report would 
have the effect of a jet of oil upon a glowing fire; for 
though it explicitly declares that the horrors paraded 
by our traffickers in sensation were for the most part 
grossly exaggerated, or even impure inventions (es- 
pecially, it seems, in the much-cherished article of 
‘outrages ’), belief is allowed to a great deal that is 
very terrible reading. Reduce the thousands of mas- 
sacred Armenians to hundreds, as we are advised to do, 
withhold credence from all monstrous stories of outrage, 
so gloatingly set forth in certain English prints, and 
enough remains to inflame or re-inflame public opinion 
in England and America, if nowhere else. Not that the 
story told in the Report goes beyond what reasonablemen 
expected to find in it. It is common knowledge that, 
with swords in their hands, an enemy to destroy, an 
insurrection to quell, no people was ever more ruthless 
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than the Turks since the children of Israel were a nation. 
We have had to acknowledge many times, while reject- 
ing the mendacious exaggerations and fabrications that 
disgraced a certain portion of the English press, that 
the Armenian revolutionary committees were meeting 
all the savagery of repression that they could have 
counted with, or counted upon. On the one side, 
Asiatic intrigue with its deep, cunning and boundless 
lying—on the other, the cold Asiatic cruelty 
which is inaccessible to a sense of wrongfulness. That 
is the whole of the story; and the scene being laid 
in Asia, it could not have been different. Upon 
many English and American minds, however, it has the 
same effect as if the dramatis persona were of Hertford- 
shire or New York State; and though these Blue 
Books bring down the reported ‘ massacre and outrage’ 
to proportions so much smaller than they seemed to 
have been that they will disappoint many benevolent 
persons, what we are bidden to believe is quite enough 
to distress any civilised mind. And it is stamped with 
the seal of official authentication. 

Renewal of exciten.ent naturally follows ; and, while 
it lasts, must occasion a little anxiety. ‘There are those 
who fancy they see in the terms of Sir William Har- 
court’s circular note to his Parliamentary supporters a 
promise of ‘raising Cain” over Sir Philip Currie’s 
In the very nick, Mr. Gladstone again 
breaks the silence which he feels himself so strongly 
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bound to observe. Once more he declaims against ‘ the 
murderous wickedness of the Sultan, his absolute 
victory so far over the European Powers, their un- 
paralleled disgrace and defeat down to the present 
moment. ‘There is no recognition here of the palpable 
fact that if the Sultan has gained a victory over the 
European Powers, their ‘unparalleled disgrace and 
defeat > must have been contrived by themselves: no 
Sultan could have beaten them against their will. 
Neither is there any acknowledgment that it would be 
unwise and unsafe for Her Majesty’s Ministers to defy 
the European concert by making an independent attack 
on the Ottoman Empire; a .proposal which our 
hot-heads were already encouraging themselves to 
renew. This is all of a piece with Mr. Gladstone's 
statesmanship in foreign affairs as we knew it of 
old; and we can only hope that they who were 
were once his followers will not think themselves 
authorised by his feeling in the matter to persist in 
a demand which is really deficient in sanity. ‘The 
(Jueen’s Ministers, or some of them, have already told 
us from the platform that all that England could do 
for the Armenians with the permission of Continental 
Europe has been already done. Now that is not a 
boasting statement—far from it; and all that is known 
of the facts entirely bears it out. Who does or who 
can doubt its truth? But if it be true, what sense is 
there in renewing the clamour for armed interference ‘ 
As testimony to the strong sensibility and extreme 
good feeling of those who raise the cry, it may be 
accepted for all that it can mean; but as a call upon 
the Government of the country no words can describe 
its senselessness. Is it really desired that England shall 
take the risk of fighting the Turks, backed by one oF 
two of the strongest Powers in Europe, on account of a 
people who would all be killed as soon as the war wa 
well begun ? Swift, in his most sardonic humour, could 
hardly have invented a blunder more wickedly absurd. 
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But if that be its character, as it plainly is, what is to 
be said of the newspaper politicians who inflame the 
passions of the country in its favour to gain credit for 
superior sensibility to wrong ? 

It is evident that the sudden great display of 
American feeling for the Armenians had much to do 
with reviving the agitation in England, before the 
Sassoun Report was published. No doubt the Report 
will enhance that feeling in the United States, for all 
the extravagant exaggeration which the Commissioners 
djspose of. Upon that, bolder outcry here, probably ; 
with special insistence on the splendid policy of joining 
heart and hand with the Americans to break the 
Turkish Empire to pieces in contempt of the whole 
round of European concert. Stuff of this sort has been 
already talked, indeed, but not by any one with the 
least competence in political affairs. No doubt the 
armed interference of the United States in ‘Turkey 
would be infinitely less harmful in a general way than 
that of England ; but it would be almost as surprising 
assurrender of the Monroe doctrine. As for an Anglo- 
American alliance for the purpose it is only to be 
thought of, even as a matter of speculation, when we 
have made up our minds to take upon ourselves 95 per 
cent. of the risks of setting the world on fire ; for that 
would be about our proportion in such a partnership. 

Upon these debates an interesting and perhaps an 
important question arises. If it be true that the Czar 
and the Sultan have come to a mutually helpful under- 
standing, what effect will these new excitements have 
upon it, if any? ‘That there is such an under- 
standing, in the new informal and limited fashion of 
such arrangements, we see no reason to doubt. ‘lhe 
whole history of the Armenian negotiations at Constan- 
tinople pointed to a Russo-Turkish understanding, 
either made or in the making ; as we ourselves said on 
various occasions. With so many evidences in favour 
of its existence as there are now, the safest thing is 
to believe in it, certainly. But we should also expect 
a stronger disposition to deny what, so far, has 
been only half denied on no considerable authority. 
For another consequence, we should expect that the 
Sultan will feel himself yet more closely driven than 
ever upon the patronage of the Russian Government ; 
which for its part, must be anxious, with all these 
rumours afloat, to hear no more of ‘Turkish-Armenian 
bloodshed at present. Farther than this, speculation 
appears to us extremely unsafe. ‘That the Government 
itself is conscious of much uncertainty in the outlook. is 
shown by its determination to strengthen the where- 
withal of defence immediately and with small stint. 


MR. RHODES’S HOME-COMING 


N spite of the eccentricities of the Moor, Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes should arrive in this country early next 
week, He will come—so he confided to some Cape 
own pressmen—to ‘face the music,’ and, as he is 
alleged to have called the tune, he does well to sit the 
performance out. Mr. Rhodes, indeed, had no other 
Course before him than to look his critics in the eyes. 
Public opinion persists in connecting him with Dr. 
Jameson's ride despite his apparently uncompromising 
disclaimer. Even if he clears himself of that charge, 
he must, as a director of the Chartered Company, 
explain how its troops came to start upon their 
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most unfortunate errand. Mr. Rhodes has, therefore, 
a ticklish task before him, and his self-exculpation 
will be awaited with interest. Kriigersdorp and 
its results have formed the first, or rather the only 
set-back in his career. Judged from a distance, he 
seemed superior to fortune; his luck was great, his 
resource was greater. It would be futile to deny 
that he does not bulk to the English people to-day 
with quite the impressiveness of a year ago. He may, 
of course, be able to represent his policy in so favour- 
able a light that he will be regarded as having com- 
mitted no worse crime than a disregard of formalities 
when action seemed imperative. But he may, on the 
other hand, be shown to have obeyed motives of self- 
agerandisement without caring one jot for the con- 
sequences to others. One thing is certain, that the 
sacrifice of Dr. Jameson to save Mr. Rhodes’s character 
will not be tolerated by any right-minded man. 

There is one aspect of the affair to which Mr. 
Rhodes may be recommended to address himself with 
all the intellectual vigour that is in him. Assuming, 
for the sake of argument, that he was not wholly 
ignorant of Dr. Jameson’s foray, that he took care not 
to prevent it, or even promoted it actively, we cannot 
but hold that he showed a supreme, even an insolent, 
disregard of British interests. However the issue went, 
it must have placed this country in a position of 
perplexity and danger. The precise form that the 
hostility took was beyond the knowledge even of 
Mr. Rhodes. Doubtless the Kaiser’s telegram would 
have surprised the Kaiser himself, had it been 
mentioned as a possibility five minutes before he deter- 
mined to send it. Still if the effusiveness of the 
(Jueen’s grandson came unexpectedly, the fury of the 
Continental press was as inevitable as leap-year. The 
moment that the first vague news of Dr. Jameson’s 
reverse came over the wire the German papers raised 
their snarl of anger, and an answering bark came back 
from Paris. Now a foreign journal cannot be set aside, 
as Carlyle dismissed sundry foreign histories, for a mere 
product of paper and printer’s ink. It has readers; it 
forms the public mind, or what passes for such, and 
gives voice, in most cases, to a hatred of England. 
‘The promoters of Dr. Jameson’s expedition must have 
known, if they had thought at all, that the invasion 
would surely put the mother country in an awkward 
predicament. ‘They could not have anticipated 
a week of such painful anxiety as followed on the 
first announcement that the Englishmen had _ been 
beaten. They must have perceived, however, that if 
failure would be disastrous all round, success would 
have been troublesome to the British Government. 
Mr. Chamberlain attempted, and rightly so, to stop 
the raid, but could he be expected, had the troops 
reached Johannesburg, to look the other way and pre- 
tend to know nothing about it? Even if he had con- 
descended, which, of course, he would not, to such 
obvious insincerity, the clamour from abroad would 
have forced him to deal with the situation. We are 
driven, therefore, to the painful conclusion that those 
who are responsible for the calamitous business, 
have mighty little Imperial patriotism in them. 
In pursuance of their local ends, they did not 
shrink from embroiling this country afresh, when 
she had troubles in plenty to face already. We 
have bestowed upon the Cape Colony the fullest self- 
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government, we have framed constitutions giving full 
security for material development to districts which, a 
few years back, were the hunting-gronnds of savages, and, 
as a reward, we are bidden to go hang whenever it suits 
colonial convenience. Mr. Rhodes, therefore, will do 
well to make it clear that he had no hand in the Out- 
landers’ proclamation or any other incentives to Dr. 
Jameson. ‘Their originators have not deserved well of 
Johannesburg and, in any case, they are very poor- 
spirited Englishmen. 

Unfortunately this unpatriotic forgetfulness of con- 
siderations other than parochial is no new thing in 
South Africa. It prevailed especially when the 
Afrikander Bund was formed, and it has influenced 
that body ever since. At the Congress of 1888 the 
President declared that the object of the Bund was a 
united South Africa ‘under the British flag.” At that 
of the following year a good deal was {heard about 
united South Africa, but the British flag had somehow 
disappeared from the programme. ‘There were those 
who, when the Bund began to organise, opposed _ it 
with all their might because of its essentially anti- 
British ambitions. Among them was Mr. J. B. Robin- 
son and, despite Mr. Hofmeyr’s glib assurances, we have 
yet to be persuaded that he misread either the Dutch- 
men or their leaders. Mr. Rhodes, however, thought 
otherwise, or rather he affected a convenient blindness 
to} the: real meaning of ‘ Africa for the Afrikanders.’ 
He came into power through the support of the Bund, 
though by no means in control of it. To please it he 
banished two of the oldest politicians at the Cape, Mr. 
Merriman and Mr. Innes, into hopeless opposition. 
And now his late masters appear to have infected him 
with much of their selfish concentration on the little 
things they care about. He has yet to speak, and we 
are prepared to hear his explanation. Still, the pre- 
sumption is that he will not do away entirely with 
certain sinister doubts as to his trustworthiness, — 


PROSPECTIVE TROUBLE IN FRANCE 


PECULATION has been rife of late with respect 
b to the foreign policy of France. Perhaps the 
time has come to ask whether France is in a position 
to-day, and still more whether she will be in a position 
to-morrow, to have a foreign policy at all, other than that 
of lying low, and praying that the tempest from without 
may hold off until the storm threatening from within 
has burst and cleared away. For it will be a miracle if 
France escape being involved in an internal crisis of 
the very gravest order,'and that shortly. There are signs 
innumerable that the moment has come when the politi- 
cians of the Third Republic must cease to cackle, ‘after 
us the deluge. The deluge is upon them. It has been 
a long while in the gathering, and it has lowered for 
years past over a régime which at least in its existing 
phase it cannot fail, it would seem, tosweep away. 'The 
earliest warnings of the brewing storm date back to the 
Presidency of M. Grévy, and the scandals in which his 
son-in-law, M. Wilson, was implicated. But this was 
mere child’s-play to what was to follow. The windows of 
heaven were only opened when the country found itself in 
the throes of the Panama disaster. The Wilson incident 
was a mere premonitory symptom, the slight indisposi- 
tion that often precedes serious illness, and it did in 
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fact herald a malady of which the Republic is sick almost 
unto death. 

There can be no comprehension of French politics of 
the last few years without a clear understanding that 
their course has been shaped almost solely by one factor 
of paramount importance—the Panama affair. Since 
that day in November 1892 when M. Delahaye flouted 
the Chamber with numbering amongst its members a 
venal hundred and fifty who had sold their votes to the 
Baron de Reinach, all that has happened in France has 
hinged upon the divulging or withholding of ‘the 
names ° so fiercely demanded of the man who launched 
in public the legend or verity of their existence. That 
there was a measure of truth in the accusation formu- 
lated by M. Delahaye, is beyond a doubt. The degree 
of accuracy of his figures has long been immaterial. Ever 
since his speech the popular mind has admitted two 
categories of Deputies, the sheep and the goats, and care 
has been taken that public opinion should never stop 
clamouring, or at‘any rate, always present the appearance 
of clamouring, for their separation. ‘This nursing of the 
Panama scandals has been persevered with by two 
very distinct sets of individuals: by the anti-republican 
and clerical party—and especially by Edouard Drumont, 
who has been, to the Third Republic, what Rochefort 
was to the Second Empire—and by the revolutionary 
faction, which saw its profit in affecting to champion 
public virtue. Harried from these respective quarters, 
the various Cabinets that have succeeded each other 
have attempted, with a common and conspicuous want 
of success, the delicate task of screening the peccant 
legislators while making a pretence of leaving no stone 
unturned to hand them over to justice. Nobody at all 
acquainted with recent French politics will dream of 
denying this statement; but it is easy to give ita 
wrong interpretation. Probably none of the Ministers 
who have resorted to this policy of shuffling would have 
had anything to fear for themselves personally from the 
fullest revelations. They have acted as they have 
in what they considered the interest of the Republic 
which could only suffer from the publication ofthe fact 
that democratic government is no guarantee against 
political corruption. Of two evils—that of admitting 
the corruption, and that of parleying with it with a 
view to its concealment—they do not seem to have 
chosen the least. Whether from the necessities of the 
case or from individual incapacity, their efforts to stifle 
the scandals have been singularly lame and impotent. 
Their devices have been too threadbare, their pulling of 
the wires too obvious; they have been audacious where 
they ought to have been cunning, crafty where they 
ought to have been bold. Bit by bit the truth— 
or what is felt to be a part of the truth—has leaked 
out; though, filtering into publicity by these devious 
channels, it is distorted truth at best. Still the popular 
imagination has a sufficiency of facts to allow it to get 
to play, and has never been so dangerously busy as it 18 
in these days. 

The immediate cause of this quickening of the 
popular fever has been the advent of the Bourgeo® 
Cabinet. From the mere circumstances of its birth— 
M. Ribot fell for refusing ‘ more light "—the Cabinet wa 
pledged to a policy of ruthless disclosure, made the 
more imperative from the fact that it was reconstructed 
from the party whose battle-cry has always been the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
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What has resulted? Confusion twice confounded. 
Great is the difficulty of setting forth ihe most 
complicated situation. The Government began by 
acting—or appearing to ‘act. Arton was arrested, to 
the dismay it is rumoured of the Ministry. He was 
no sooner in Holloway than the Minister of Justice 
was caught in the act of compounding with him 
under the strangest circumstances. ‘The Souligoux 
proceedings were instituted and Dupas was put under 
lock and key—arbitrarily it may be argued—at the 
behest of M. Ribot. 
incidents of the involved drama is impossible. 
suflice to indicate its main lines. 





But even to enumerate the 
It must 
The Government has 
been driven into a corner, so that to retrace 
its steps or to proceed with the work it claims to 
Should it 
adopt the former course the revolutionary party would 
withdraw its indispensable support and make a bid for 
popular favour: should it resort to the latter it would 
have to reason with the Panamists themselves, who mean 
defending themselves tooth and nail, and are not with- 
out weapons. Already they have succeeded in dragging 
the President of the Republic into the controversy. 
his is not their only exploit, !and they have other 
means of troubling the waters. ‘They are fighting for 
dear life, and the time when the safety of the Republic 
might have been a consideration tosome of them is long 
since past. ‘To crown the difficulties of the Cabinet it 
is divided against itself, M, Bourgeois—true to his 
traditions—favouring a compromise, and M. Cavaignac 


have undertaken is equally dangerous. 


standing out for a thorough cleansing of the Augean 
stable. ‘The anarchy among the governing classes is 
complete, and the slightest incident would set the con- 
tending parties by the ears. In the meantime the 
temper of the country is unmistakably ugly. It is 
weary of words which it has come to believe to be always 
lies. It is ripe for action. We cannot doubt that busy 
politicians will soon find it an opportunity of giving 
vigorous expression to its feelings. 


OUR NEXT COMMISSION 


\ J HEN the Queen’s advisers meet Parliament next 

week they will be expected to make several 
interesting explanations, but they will no doubt remem- 
ber that the question which at present possesses para- 
mount interest for their fellow countrymen is that 
which is connected with Africa. The other continents 
can wait ; the country believes that we can settle our 
difficulties in America both honourably and _ peaceably ; 
it knows nothing of our interests in Asia as represented 
by Japan and Siam, and now it is settled that the 
Sultan of Turkey is to be damned, most Englishmen 
are quite ready that Armenia should be treated in the 
same way, But both our material interests and our 
national credit are deeply affeeted by recent events in 
South Africa, and the country expects that all available 
information will be given on matters which are still 
dark and will insist that every measure shall be taken 
to make that information as complete as possible. 

The questions on which enlightenment. is chiefly 
demanded are three in number, they are, What was the 
real cause of Dr. Jameson's raid? Is there any ground 
for saying that the Chartered Company or any of its 
principal directors were accessories to a plot against the 
Transvaal Republic ? How came the Colonial Office to 
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be ignorant of Dr. Jameson's raid before it began? At 
this moment, notwithstanding rumours and suspicions, 
the public opinion has suspended judgment more or less 
on all the questions; but such a state of mind cannot 
continue long, and, if trustworthy information is not 
forthcoming, a judgment will be formed on information 
which is not trustworthy. As regards the first questions 
it is unlikely that Dr. Jameson’s trial will give us any 
additional information of importance. Even if he 
does not cut matters short by pleading guilty, the only 
question to be settled is whether he did a certain act 
with a certain intention; and the country wants to 
know a good deal more than that. What, for example, 
were the motives which led him to form that intention 
—that is, why did he invade the Transvaal? and by 
what means did he put his intention into execution ? 
in other words, who paid? As regards the second 
question the responsibility of the Chartered Company 
is obvious ; if my servants commit an outrage by means 
of which I have given them command a certain burden 
of proof is thrown on me, and in the present case only 
a very full disclosure of facts can deprive the argument 
of cui bono ? of its effect. As to the third point no one 
in the country wishes to deal hardly with Mr. Chamber- 
lain or his predecessors, and everybody wishes to avoid 
party politics. But it is generally supposed that the 
Colonial Office exercises supreme power in the Coloniess 
especially in those where representative government is not 
in existence, and the collection of a hostile force within its 
jurisdiction and without its knowledge puts the supreme 


Government in a position which would be ridiculous if 


it were not so serious. 

The Government will no doubt be as anxious to give 
full and complete answers to these questions as the 
country will be to have them answered. The important 
point is how they can best instruct themselves for the 
purpose, and the answer undoubtedly seems to be by 
means of a Special Commission. But there are Special 
Commissions and Special Commissions, and the most 
conspicuous examples of this kind of body which have 
lately been appointed to deal with difficult and delicate 
questions are not encouraging precedents on the present 
occasion. We particularly hope that the Government 
will keep Her Majesty’s judges out of the matter. 
What is wanted is a body which will inquire, and a 
In the case of the Parnell 
Commission the proprietors of the T%mes were willing 
to act as prosecutors, and the proceedings at once 
took the form of a criminal trial. In the case of Mr. 
Justice Mathew’s Commission, that eminent lawyer 
undertook the‘duty of inquiry, and the result was not 
a success. Mr. Justice Stephen, it is true, conducted 
an inquiry into a branch of the public supplies, and 
succeeded in producing a more or less valuable result ; 


judge's duty is to decide. 
Jjuag : 


but he was a judge of exceptional experience outside 
his profession, and his inquiry excited no very great 
public interest. On the other hand, it is highly desir- 
able that our next Commission should be free from any 
suspicion of party feeling, and should be conducted by 
men of the first ability. Fortunately, on the present 
occasion the former condition is easily fulfilled, and 
where there is no question of politics there is no difficulty 
about the second. Lord James, Mr. Asquith, and 
any one of the several peers who are acknowledged 
experts in the work of Parliamentary committees, for 
example, would obtain the full confidence of the public ; 
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and other equally capable men could easily be suggested 
for the purpose. The anxiety of the country on the 
subject of South Africa generally is profound and 
natural, and will not be allayed by Parliamentary 
debates, any more than it is by the gossip of the Stock 
Exchange, or the irresponsible newspaper critic. The 
Government ought by now to have been able to decide 
on the course of action they wish to pursue, and we have 
every hope that they may take the public into their 
confidence as soon as possible after the opening of 
*arliament. 


LORD LEIGHTON 


HE sudden, if not altogether unexpected, death of 
Lord Leighton makes a very singular gap in the 

lines, not only of Art and of the London world, but 
also in those lines which interest and are watched by 
all who take a becoming interest in quidquid agrunt 
Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A., to call him 
by the name universally familiar before he was raised 
to the peerage to which he never went through the 
formal inductions, was not only an artist in more than 
one sense nor only a man of the world. The prince of 
Presidents, as he was lately and justly called in these 
pages, had in him the mind of a diplomatist as well as 
the soul of a painter and sculptor. Like Gérome, he 
showed himself a master both in painting and sculpture. 
Unlike Géréme, who could be charming enough when 


homines. 


he wished to display and use charm, Leighton was on 
every occasion unruffled in temper, ready for any 
emergency, and complete in control of himself and of 
others who had for the moment forgotten their own 
self-control. ‘He was a man, take him for all in all, 
we shall not look upon his like again.” The ranks of 
the Academy are not destitute of great names, and 
great bearers of those names; but without derogation 
to any person who may be elected by that curiously 
privileged body, or to any choice on their part, it may 
be safely said that it will be very difficult to fill the 
place so unhappily vacated. Sir Frederic Leighton’s 
charm of manner and of manners (the two things do 
not always go together) is not easily matched. His 
tact was extraordinary ; his linguistic accomplishments 
were of the greatest value in the high'place he filled as 
well as in private life, and his fine taste was as observ- 
able in social relations as in his art. No one could set 
a bévue right with such a grace and seeming spontaneity. 
No one was more eager, without any appearance of 
eagerness, to set right anything that seemed for a 
moment to threaten wrongness in the way of misappre- 
hension, in any social gathering. In fine, to use a 
much misused word, Sir Frederic Leighton was a gentle- 
man de pied en cap. 

For his art, a certain school of critics—and _ by this 
we mean real critics, not sham ones, critics who knew 
their business from the inside as well as from the out- 
side—were wont to complain of the excessive smooth- 
ness of his texture and colouring. Well, that is really 
more a matter of opinion than of criticism ; and on 
more than one occasion Sir Frederic Leighton showed 
that he could an he would leave this too much smooth- 
ness, as it was thought to be, for the more marked and 
incisive style which these critics demanded. Here and 
there, but comparatively very seldom, he made mistakes 
in draughtsmanship, and compensated for them, to those 
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who loved his style in colour, by exquisite colouring and 
delicate brush-work. Of course the thing cut both 
ways, since those who disliked the Overbeck influence 
were only the more irritated when they found 
defective drawing allied with the perfection of that to 
which Overbeck pointed the way. But, as before said, 
these instances were rare. What remains as a certainty 
is that Leighton had the finest perception of beauty, 
the most scrupulous attention to the execution of ideas 
of beauty, the most indefatigable industry. Now that 
he is gone his works will speak for him to all who loved 
Art in any such measure as that with which he loved it. 
It is no time now to dwell more than one has dwelt 
already on the very unusual attraction of his personality, 
tempered, as it was, by a very determined will that 
asserted itself always in a courteous manner which 
seemed less studied than natural. But this much may 
be said, that all who had the privilege of knowing Sir 
I'rederic Leighton must mourn for the loss of the friend 
no less than for the loss of the artist and the President. 


ARMENIANIS IPSIS ARMENIANIORES 


(The AltrueAnglo-Armeniano-phobists to Lord Salisbury) 


7 E loathe the very name of war, 
W The bugle’s call, the cannon’s roar, 
And muster of the legions. 
But we can know no peace of mind, 
While yet a Turk is left behind 
In these sublunar regions. 
Your duty’s therefore to delight us, 
By blasting ‘Turkey to Cocytus. 


How sounds of concord charm our ears ! 
Sweet as the music of the spheres, 
We seem in heaven or near it. 
But while a Turk is left on earth 
What European Concert’s worth 
‘The pains to see or hear it ¢ 
It really cannot be regarded 
While Istamboul! is unbombarded. 


Let England make the world her foe, 
(Juadruple poor Armenia's woe, 
Lose ships and men and money 
And totter trembling to her fall, 
Yet when her lot is turned to gall, 
We'll find it sweet as honey ; 
Nay, make a heaven of purgatory 
If ‘Turkey has but gone to glory. 


The servile press still cuts us short 
And of our meetings no report 
To six lines ever reaches. 
Yet nearly every other night 
Some Little Bethel we delight 
With epoch-making speeches, 
‘To urge you to your godly mission 
Of blowing Turkey to perdition. 


And, by our zeal for others’ good, 
Our love of peace and brotherhood 
And hatred of war-waging, 
We'll give you not a moment’s rest 
Until we see you do your best, 
With fire and fury raging, 
To drive the loathly Turks to 'Tophet 
‘Yo see if they can find their Prophet. M. » 
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NOTES 


Tur tone of the week which closes to-day has been one 
of profound sadness. So severe, indeed, has been the 
series of losses which have fallen upon Great Britain that, 
in the midst of innumerable complications in our relations 
with foreign Powers, men are distracted by the thought of 
the personal losses which have fallen upon many classes 
of Society. This green winter will in very truth have 
made many a churchyard fat. It will see the Sovereign 
mourning by the graveside of her son-in-law; it will see 
the nation paying a last tribute of respect as the body of a 
great President of the Royal Academy is interred hard by 
those of his mighty predecessors in Art; it will see the 
sorrow of men who busy themselves in affairs of State over 
the grave of a man who had played no inconsiderable part 
in shaping the destinies of his country; it has already 
seen a representative body of men of letters attend 
the funeral of a great, upright and sagacious publisher. 
Musicians, also, have to deplore the death of a great 
conductor. Sorrow, therefore, is widely spread; yet 
behind it“there is consolation. It can hardly be questioned 
that asense of common loss has tended to smooth the differ- 
ences of nations. Lcce signum in the shape of the cordial 
sympathy shown by America and by the German Emperor 
for England in her hour of personal grief. 





Suort as political memories are the interval since Mr. 
Childers was at work has not caused men to be entirely for- 
getful of the devotion with which he, who died on Wednesday 
afternoon, spent his life in the service of his country. He 
was not at any time a brilliant statesman, nor is it possible for 
us to accept the articles of his political creed: but that is 
no reason why we should be blind to his many merits, or 
why we should fail to recognise the great capacity for 
business and the political tact which enabled him to acquit 
himself with credit at the Admiralty, at the War Office, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, as Home Secretary, and 
in other high offices. Mr. Childers, as the Standard well 
puts it, was Mr. Gladstone’s right-hand man, stood to him 
as Shelburne did to Chatham, as Goulburn to Peel. Even 
when Mr. Gladstone launched his wild Home Rule Scheme, 
and the men in whom reason was stronger than sentiment 
were compelled to take their own way, Mr. Childers 
remained faithful to his chief. He was moved, like many 
other leading Liberals, the late Lord Aberdare for example, 
less by a conviction that Home Rule was in itself innocent 
than by an affectionate belief that his leader could not be 
wrong, and by a loyal feeling, unreasoning, perhaps, but 
still touching, that there was something of baseness in 
leaving a great man at a critical moment. That feeling 
accounts for all the strength which the Home Rule move- 
ment ever possessed in Great Britain. Now that Mr. 
Gladstone has effaced himself it has perished out of sight ; 
and that is the reason why the Home Rule vessel, a piratical 
craft at best, has been taken aback and is making stern way. 





Ix the world of letters, Mr. Macmillan’s death is regarded 
With no common sorrow. And, when we lock back upon 
his career and that of his brother, there is clear cause for 
respectful admiration. Here were two typical Scots of the 
best kind who, starting with no advantages save those of 
sterling character, fought their way from the bottom of 
the ladder until they had won a foremost place in the 
highest circles of the publishing world. To such men the 
intellectual public owes a debt of gratitude greater than 
it is apt to recognise ; for the public may well be misled 
by the whining complaints of unsuccessful authors, who 
= far too much inclined to lay the blame for their own 
failure on publishers, who, after all, cannot make men buy 
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what is distasteful or wearisome, or upon critics who, for 
the most part, try to do their duty honestly in that arid 
path of life to which they have been called. The repre- 
sentative character and the real sorrow of those who 
surrounded the grave at Bramshott—a singularly beauti- 
ful spot—on Wednesday, show the esteem in which the 
righteous and wise publisher was held by the men who 
really knew him. 





sy the death of Sir Joseph Barnby the world of music has 
suffered a great loss, a loss perhaps, though we say it in no 
derogatory spirit, more indirect than direct. That is, Sir 
Joseph was in the latter part of his career more the cause 
of music in others than a maker of music himself. He was 
not a brilliant conductor in the fullest sense of the word, 
and his conducting, to take one instance, of Berlioz’s La 
Damnation de Faust, a work as strange, subtle, and powerful 
as its composer, was not to be for a moment compared to 
Sir Charles Hallé’s direction of the same work. But Sir 
Joseph Barnby undoubtedly had a gift, coming down no 
doubt from his own early days as a chorister, that power of 
directing large bodies of chorus-singers which is by no 
means too common. ‘The very greatest conductors, Costa 
for example, have had it in company with other gifts. 
But it is often found to be a faculty of itself and by itself, 
and it was certainly possessed by Sir Joseph Barnby. His 
tempi, and his whole interpretation, might fail to please 
some hearers; but what he himself wanted to be done he 
impressed upon his chorus so that they sang as if he him- 
self were singing. And the man who can do this is 
assuredly not the first comer in music. It is strange and 
pathetic to learn, as we learn from the Zimes obituary 
notice, that only a few days before his unexpected death 
Sir Joseph Barnby said, ‘We shall have the Dead March 
in Saul at the Albert Hall in memory of Prince Henry of 
Battenberg. I shall have to conduct, and that particular 
composition always takes it out of me.’ Apart from his 
more public achievements, it may be said that Sir Joseph 
Barnby earned long ago the gratitude of all Etonians who 
are lovers of music by the admirable work which he did as 
musical instructor, a post to which he was appointed in 


1875. He will be missed in many circles, for many reasons. 





Fripay January 31 was distinctly Black Friday for the 
Separatists. A glance at the morning paper showed them 
that at Brixton, where they had hoped to make up some 
lost ground, they had simply been trodden into the gutter 
by triumphant Unionism. In another column they learned 
that Mr. Asquith, who is nothing if not a fighting politician, 
had played the part of Balaam, in a half-hearted way, 
before the eminent Nonconformists who had invited him 
to curse the Voluntary Schools ; he did not bless much, it 
is true, but he did not curse to speak of. And when they 
looked to the report of honest Mr. John Morley opening 
his Montrose campaign they found little in his speech to 
encourage them. It was clever, of course; but it was also 
supercilious, acrimonious, and utterly wanting in that 
patriotic self-control in which Sir Henry Fowler had set so 
excellent an example. 


As we sympathised most cordially with Lord Sefton in 
his spirited resistance to Mr. Bryce’s endeavour to pack 
the Bench of the County Palatine with political partisans 
and to degrade the dignity of the Bench, so we approve 
without reserve Lord James of Hereford’s courage in 
revoking Mr. Bryce’s decision. Moreover, so far as _prin- 
ciple goes, Lord James had a good example set by a 
great Separatist before his eyes. Among the few events in 
the history of the late Administration which can be looked 
back upon with pleasure is the unflinching resolution with 
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which the Lord Chancellor refused to humour the Radical 
rabble in their desire to pack the Bench all round. 





Tue ‘ British Empire League’ had its ‘inaugural meet- 
ing’ on Wednesday afternoon last at the Mansion House 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor. The League 
has been formed in consequence of a resolution passed at 
a conference in London in 1894 and at a later meeting at 
the House of Commons in May 1895. On that occasion 
Sir John Lubbock was chairman, and it was Sir John 
Lubbock who on Wednesday last delivered an opening 
speech which showed very completely, very clearly, very 
excellently, the great importance of a movement to the 
fuller consideration of which we shall very soon return. 





Tue County Council election in the City, which takes 
place to-day, is]a curiously eomplicated affair. Lord 
Denbigh is certainly a Moderate; but it is by no means 
so certain that Lord Wolverton ever was a Progressive ; in- 
deed, he is known to have asked prominent Moderates to 
give him their public support; and now the Progressives 
propose to elect him a County Councillor malgré la. But 
Lord Wolverton cannot complain if he was judged by the 
political company which he chose to keep. The candi- 
date who appeared as the nominee of a Radical organisation 
could not be heard to say that he advocated fighting 
on non-political grounds and, as the Progressives would 
certainly claim Lord Wolverton’s return as a victory, we 
earnestly advise every good Unionist and Moderate to vote 
for Lord Denbigh, who may be relied upon to do his best 
in defending the City from indignity. 





Tue Government is showing wisdom in small affairs as 
well as in great. When Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was First 
Commissioner of Works his leave was asked for the 
decoration of King Charles I.’s statue on the anniversary 
of his death. He began by trying to shuflle out of 
the matter and incidentally demonstrated himself ignorant 
of the most elementary date in English history. When this 
was pointed out to him he took refuge in peremptory 
refusal on the ground that ‘no statue to a royal personage 
ever had been decorated,’ as if that were a valid excuse 
from a disciple of progress. When the admirers of King 
Charles persisted in their intention he allowed them to 
defy his authority and the police even arrested a woman 
who took it upon herself to remove a wreath. Mr. Akers- 
Douglas, on the other hand, acquiesced at once in the 
general wish to decorate the statue and accepted wreaths 
at the Office of Works for that purpose. The which was 
at the same time much simpler and more satisfactory. 





We are no detractors of President Kriiger, who, so far 
as present information enables a judgment to be formed, 
appears to have hoed a very difficult row in a remarkably 
astute fashion. Still it can hardly be denied that his last 
manifesto is a piece of grim irony. ‘The Government 
will vigorously continue, as in the past, to guarantee 
adequate protection for the peaceful development of the 
mining industry.’ Quite so; and the task of protection 
will be undertaken by Boers. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
The swaggering and angry Boer is precisely the person 
whom the the miners fear and recent reports from the 
Transvaal show that this fear is far from being baseless. 





Tue hundreth night of Trilby at the Haymarket Theatre 
showed very clearly that there is no [diminution in the 
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attraction of that strangely attractive play. Miss Baird, 
as the heroine, has picked up the few threads that were 
left the least bit loose in her interpretation of a character 
which from the beginning she had imagined to perfection. 
This is especially notable in the last Act, the Act so 
adroitly conveyed by Mr. Potter from the Dame aux 
Camélias, where Miss Baird’s pathos and command of the 
situation are even more excellently marked than they 
were at first. Mr. Tree also has put little touches 
into his Svengali, which improve on an always _ fine 
performance. The event was marked, according to 
custom, by a distribution of souvenirs daintily adorned 
by ‘process’ representations of the chief personages in 
the drama. ‘The occasion was one of unusual interest. 
Felix faustumque sit ! 

Our French correspondent writes: ‘ Vient de parai- 
tre! Le duel Rochefort —Sévérine!”” This broadsheet 
which the camelots are crying from Montmartre to Mont- 
parnasse, relates to the one event of the week which has 
absorbed the attention of Parisians. In connection with 
the Lebaudy scandal there has been a memorable slinging 
of ink between the great pamphleteer and the lady- 
writer who has invented or, at any rate, perfected 
what may be called charitable journalism. This Homeric 
conflict may not be related here, but I mention it 
to show that we still find time to amuse ourselves 
in spite of the Egyptian question, the threatened 
progressive income tax and the flounderings of the 
Cabinet in its mud bath. Both the combatants have 
been hit. Seévérine has shown that she can_ handle 
invective as cunningly as she can weep—which is saying a 
great deal—while Rochefort has lodged more than one 
Parthian dart in the armour joints of his Amazonian 
adversary. ‘Notre Dame de la larme a l’wil!’’ Those of 
your readers who are acquainted with Sévérine’s tearful 
lucubrations and with Parisian slang will savour this 
cruelly satirical appellation. 


‘Ir is quite impossible for any question in which 
religion is involved to be discussed dispassionately or even 
sensibly in France, and an infinity of rubbish has been 
written about the rumoured recall of our ambassador to 
the Quirinal. The Clerical press pretends to believe that 
the disgrace of M. Lefebre de Behaine is a concession 
made to the Freemasons (!) and M. Crispi, an indication of 
M. Bourgeois’s wish to cultivate more friendly relations 
with Italy and, as a natural consequence, with England. 
It is improbable that there will be illuminations in Downing- 
street on the strength of this view of the situation. The 
tadical press, on the other hand, regards the incident 
as a punishment inflicted on the Holy See for various 
imaginary sins committed against France, although the 
conciliatory attitude of Leo XIII. towards the Republic is, 
of course, notorious. For once in a way the Government 
is probably not so silly as its friends paint it. M. de 
Behaine is a very estimable old gentleman, but he is a long 
way removed from a genius, and the sole motive of M. 
Bourgeois’s action should prove to be a desire to be 
represented at the Vatican by a diplomatist of talent. But 
things have come to a strange pass here. It is the 
commonest thing to see a Minister treated in one column 
of a paper as an arrant idiot and credited in another with 
subtle designs which would have added to the reputation 
of Macchiavelli. 
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‘A worp must be said as to another interpretation ot 
the de Behaine incident. It has been held to presage 
an intention on the part of the Cabinet shortly to ask 
the Chamber to consider the question of the separation 
of the Church and State. I note that a leading London 
daily has taken this canard seriously on the strength of 
a communication from its Paris correspondent, who dis- 
covered, by-the-by, a few days ago that Henri Rochefort 
and Drumont were to fight a duel—doubtless to the aston- 
ishment of these gentlemen. Depend upon it there will 
be no separation of Church and State in France yet awhile, 
nor even an attempt to bring it about. In the halcyon 
days of the Ministerial declaration—when promises were 
lightly made and engagements freely undertaken—there 
was no mention of a gros morceau in a programme, upon the 
limited nature of which M. Bourgeois carefully went out of 
his way to insist. Nothing has happened since to induce 
the President of the Council to add to the number of 
edged tools with which he is forced to play. Given 
the existing Parliamentary situation there is something 
irresistibly comic in the notion that anybody can be found 
to suppose that M. Bourgeois would gratuitously thrust 
his hand into yet another wasps’ nest. 





‘NeEpLEss to say the week has provided us with a 
fresh crop of scandals. They grow up in an hour with 
gourd-like celerity, and in the twinkling of an eye there 
is no end to their ramifications. ‘Tonquin now has its 
scandal, and in a fortnight with a little luck the parent 
stem may be surrounded by a plantation of saplings. 
Of the scandal itself there is not much to be said except 
that it is being made the pretext for further insidious 
attacks on M. Felix Faure. The debate on the Tonquin 
War, however, which was the signal for the shooting 
up of the new poison-tree, was interesting in view of 
the anti-colonial demonstrations to which it has given 
rise in the Press. Loud have been the lamentations 
over the utter failure of our colonial policy of the last 
fifteen years, and they have been penned by writers of 
opinions so widely different as Drumont and Camille 
Pelletan. When the Radical joins in chorus with the 
Clerical there must be something extraordinary afoot. I 
have always stuck to the view that the average Frenchman 
is heartily sick of colonial adventure. The time is coming 
when the justness of this belief will be practically 
exemplified. 





‘Axotuen little scandal is that unearthed by the 
Deputy-Soldier, M. Mirman, who may find himself con- 
strained to cross swords with M. Arthur Mayer, the pro- 
prietor of the Ganlois, The matter is of the small-beer 
order, and would not deserve notice but for the general 
tone of the speech of M. Mirman which was the cause of 
this new trouble. M. Mirman has played with success the 
now fashionable ré/e of the virtuous Socialist. The idea of 
the part is to get on your hind legs and call as many 
people as possible bad names, after which you compare 
these sorry rogues with your own honest Socialist self and 
your clean-handed and clean-breasted Socialist brethren. 
And the funniest part of the business is that the gallery is 
dull-witted enough not to see that its reception of these 


Precious harangues should be a vigorous winking of the 
other eye.’ 


IN THE CITY 
Ww: are still in the midst of English railway dividend 


announcetnents, antl excepting that of the Great 
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the !year, which is } per cent. more than it got in 
1894; but, exaggerated ideas having been entertained 
by the market, when the Directors’ recommendation 
was published a sharp fall took place. The fact 
is that from a common-sense point of view English 
railway stocks are already too high. On the basis 
of last year’s figures Great Northern deferred at the 
current price yields only £2 6s. per cent, and the pre- 
sent quotation can only be partially justified on the 
assumption that the dividend will be considerably larger 
in 1896. Although traffics are certainly showing an im- 
provement it will not do to be too sure of greatly increased 
dividends, for, as the chairmen at several recent meetings 
have pointed out, expenses are bound to increase. And here 
we take the opportunity of testifying to the good fortune 
of investors in our railways in possessing in nearly every 
case chairmen and directors of very great ability. Sir 
Edward Moon, of the London and North-Western, and Sir 
Edward Watkin are now names of the past, but Mr. Laing 
is still in harness though in his 85th year, and Mr. J. S. 
Forbes, Mr. G. E. Paget, Mr. Mott, Lord Claud Hamilton 
and others are yet with us. We have rarely listened to 
a more interesting and sensible speech than that which 
was delivered by Lord C. Hamilton at the meeting of 
the Great Eastern Railway Company on Tuesday last. 
Especial interest attached to the Great Eastern Railway 
because the half-year’s results were so much better than had 
been generally expected, and because many people were 
anxious to know how far the company’s experiments were 
succeeding with the agricultural interests of the Eastern 
Counties. To be frank, we do not expect very great 
things from the assistance which is being rendered to the 
farmers by carrying small consignments of produce at low 
rates by passenger trains. It may aid them if they will 
help themselves by co-operation, and in that event the 
railways may also derive some benefit, but unless the 
farmers in a neighbourhood will combine amongst 
themselves to make up a fair load and deliver it at 
a station, Lord Claud Hamilton said plainly that the 
company could not afford to collect their produce and 
carry it at minimum rates. While it will pay a com- 
pany to carry goods in bulk for a very low charge, it is a 
very different matter to pick up tiny consignments at fifty 
different places and pay working expenses when the same 
rates are charged as if all the goods had been received in 
one or two truck loads at one centre. Neither the Great 
Eastern nor any other railway company can perform 
impossibilities, and, with the best intentions in the world 
towards the interests of the districts served, no company 
can be expected to carry goods at a loss, It must 
be remembered that while traders are crying out for 
lower rates, the travelling public is also demanding 
better accommodation and more rapid transit, and county 
councils and local bodies steadily pile up the taxes. The 
Companies are therefore hit all round, and although the 
satisfactory feature of the last railway half-year was the 
lower proportion of expenditure to receipts several 
chairmen have stated openly that further outlays on 
capital account must be undertaken in the future, Mr. 
Laing and Mr. Forbes are in accord with Lord C. Hamilton 
on this point, and for this reason we cannot think it prudent 
of investors to buy English ordinary stocks on a basis of 
2} to 3 per cent. 

All home railway stocks have risen considerably this 
week, and at the time of writing are still moving upwards. 
The resumption of work in the shipbuilding yards on the 
Clyde and at Belfast has had a favourable effect on the 
Scottish lines, and the rise has also been assisted by 
the scarcity of floating stock which was disclosed at 
the settlement. Trade is clearly better, and the only 
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bad news comes from Wales, where 189 tinplate mills 
out of 510 are reported to be idle. A crisis, we are 
afraid, is again imminent, since the new mills in the 
United States must undoubtedly take away much of 
the trade in tinplates hitherto done by this country 
with America. For the moment the makers are 
endeavouring to get their men to accept a reduction in 
wages, but the men’s union refuses this and proposes 
instead a general stoppage in March. It is disheartening 
to find that labour leaders have not yet learnt the folly of 
trying to make wages regulate prices. The lesson of the 
coal strikes has apparently passed by unheeded, and the 
trade unions still believe in the erroneous doctrine 
that by stopping work in a district for a time 
demand will catch up supply so as to enable the same 
or higher wages to be paid. Even if it were so, 
what labour loses by a month’s idleness is never 
compensated by the terms on which work is resumed, 
but, as every intelligent person knows, the worst feature 
of a temporary stoppage in an industry is that business 
goes elsewhere and never wholly returns to the former 
channels. 

Since the attempt to convert the Australian bank deposits 
came to nothing the Stock Conversion and Investment 
Trust has had little scope for its peculiar abilities, and, pre- 
sumably tired of inactivity, it is now desirous of operating on 
its own securities. As usual the scheme is devised for the 
benefit of founders’ shares and, like most of the suggestions 
put forward by the Company, is extremely complicated. 
At present the ordinary shares are entitled to a dividend 
of 10 per cent., and then, subject to provisions for the 
reserve fund, the founders divide any surplus with the 
ordinary shareholders. For 1895 there was a balance of 
£30,552, which would allow of the payment of 10 per 
cent. and leave about £2000 for the founders, The 
Directors, however, think it well to add largely to 
reserve and, therefore, only recommend a dividend of 5 
per cent. on the ordinary shares, which precludes the 
founders from receiving anything. It is obvious that 
such a course hits both the ordinary and the founders’ 
shares, but the Directors’ sympathies appear to be 
with the latter class, and they now wish to alter the 
articles of association so as to enable the founders to get 
their profits without it being obligatory to pay first a 
dividend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares. This is 
in brief the gist of the complicated jargon in which the 
Directors’ proposals are embodied, and we fail to see any 
valid reason for asking the ordinary shareholders to come 
to the rescue of the founders’ shares. Founders may be 
trusted to take care of themselves. 

Generally there is a good tone in the markets, and 
Americans have improved as well as Argentines and Home 
Rails. The mining department is somewhat dull, and the 
African list has been affected by heavy sales of Consolidated 
Goldfields of South Africa. Chartered shares on the other 
hand have been rather firmer. An improvement is notice- 
able in the nitrate group, so we shall probably hear shortly 
of a new combination for restricting the output. 


THE FAILURE OF ISLAM—II 


MAY be aecused by some of my readers of being too 
sweeping in my condemnation of Islam, and, pointing 

to that remarkable epoch of civilisation, the Arabian, which 
lasted from the middle of the eighth century to the end 
of the thirteenth, they may declare the present decadent 
and stagnant condition of the Mohammedan world to be 
merely transitory, and insist that, with increased educa- 
tional facilities, the Islamite, whilst preserving his faith, 
Will soon be in a position to accept the revelations of the 


most advanced scientists and thinkers. Islam is a far 
simpler religion than the Catholic, Orthodox or Armenian, 
After all, is it not a form of Deism? Is not its ritual as 
simple as that of a Quaker or Unitarian? Was not its 
morality based on the teachings of Christ, whom all 
Mohammedans venerate as the greatest of prophets, Mahomet 
alone excepted? I answer that, although on the surface 
these statements appear correct enough, in reality they 
are very far from being anything of the kind. I grant that 
during six centuries Mohammedan civilisation was higher, in 
appearance at least, than that of contemporary Christen- 
dom. But when we study the question closely we soon 
discover that there never has been any period of Islamic 
progress properly so-called, and that this boasted Arabian 
civilisation was no emanation of Mohammedan genius, but 
merely the result of a tacit revolt against the Koran and 
its teachings, similar to the movement against Christian 
orthodoxy which took place in Rome in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries under the Popes of the earlier Renais- 
sance, when the forms of religion were externally scrupu- 
lously observed, only to be scoffed at by the ‘initiated’ 
in their secret conclaves. I have been particularly struck 
on studying the history of the Mohammedan religion 
with the extraordinary resemblance between the Baghdad 
of Haroun-al-Raschid and the Rome of Leo X. Islam 
certainly did not progress intellectually under its four 
first Kaliphs and their successors, the Omeyyads. The 
genius of Islam was then purely militant and military, 
The missionaries of Mahomet were the scimetar and the 
slave market. The peoples conquered by Mohammedan 
valour were forced either to accept the crescent or to 
perish by the sword. Their children were sold as 
slaves, to be liberated only when they had leamt 
the Koran by heart. Thus was the famous body 
of Janissaries recruited by children, either taken cap- 
tive or kidnapped from the Christians. It is calculated 
that in the five centuries which elapsed from the creation 
of this dread body to its final destruction in 1825 seven 
million Christian children were driven into the fold 
of the Prophet. Assuredly the most terrible tribute of 
blood ever exacted by a victorious from a conquered 
Religion. 

We may conclude, therefore, that during the first 
hundred years of its existence, Islam had but one object 
—conquest. In 750 the Persians overthrew the last repre- 
sentative of the Omeyyads and placed on the throne of 
the Kaliphs the son of Abbas, thereby creating a new 
dynasty, that of the famous Abbasides. These Princes 
fixed their residence on the banks of the Euphrates, 4 
region rich in the tradition of many successive eras of 
civilisation, of which the latest, that of the Persian Sassi- 
nades, was by far the most brilliant. Here Chosroes 
Noschirven reigned and flourished. An ardent admirer of 
ancient literature, this enlightened prince, availing himself 
of the fact that the learned in Constantinople were ab- 
sorbed in those hair-splitting disputes on points of doctrine 
connected with the question of the Filioque which even- 
tually led to the separation of the Latin and Greek Churches, 
sent emissaries to its hundred monasteries, to ransack their 
treasuries for those priceless Greek manuscripts of the most 
glorious period of Hellenic literature, which the monks 
were degraded enough to sell for small sums or exchange 
for carpets and pieces of silk. In his hot pursuit of leart- 
ing Chosroes did not neglect India and his opportunities 
there, and thence came cargoes of richly illuminated 
scrolls of philosophy and poetry. ‘The majority of 
this wise king’s subjects were Nestorian Christians, 
well versed in Hellenic philosophy, who soon found 
lucrative employment in translating the wondrous 
volumes entrusted to them into the Persian tongue 
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Suddenly, like a hideous phantom, Islam appeared 
in the midst of this beehive and _ ruthlessly dis- 
persed its workers. For a hundred years or more the 
precious manuscripts lay untouched, save perhaps by some 

r Nestorian sage, on the shelves of the libraries 
attached to the various mosques among which they had 
been distributed. In 750, as I have already stated, the 
Abbasides ascended the throne of the Kaliphs. The 
founder of this dynasty, Abd-ul-Abbas, his successor 
Mansour, and above all, the illustrious Haroun-al-Raschid, 
surrounded themselves with Persians and also with 
Christians. Even at that remote period apparently the 
Mohammedan could not do withont the Christian, and 
Baghdad must have resembled in some degree the 
Stamboul of to-day, where every branch of administra- 
tion, from the Palace to the Police-court, is controlled 
by Armenians, Greeks, Catholics, Levantines, and French, 
Russian, German and English adventurers. Be this as it 
may, Baghdad under Haroun-al-Raschid was, so far as its 
official administration was concerned, ‘run’ by Persians, 
Nestorians, and Jews, with the result that the ortho- 
doxy of the Commander of the Faithful himself was 
soon, to say the least of it, completely modified. The 
excessive toleration of the Princes of the Abbasides 
dynasty soon attracted all sorts and conditions of men 
to Baghdad, and the city of Harran—one of the few 
which remained absolutely Pagan and Hellenic—sent 
the majority of its learned men to seek fortune in the 
city of the Kaliphs, concerning which a pious traveller 
of the ninth century writes: ‘Here nobody pretends to 
believe in anything but material pleasure.’ 

Under such a_ wide-sleeved policy letters revived 
and sprang up like mushrooms in a_ rich meadow 
under a glorious morning sunshine. The mental 
activity of the city became prodigious. The motley but 
thriving population was allowed to think and express 
itself as it chose, providing always it did not outrage the 
external forms of the official religion. The Kaliphs were 
very observant of the Salemlik or Friday state visit to 
the mosque, of the Ramadhan, and of all the great festivals 
connected with Islamic worship, but otherwise Baghdad 
was ahotbed of agnosticism. Sometimes the reins were 
tightened and the laxity was checked, but ere long the old 
philosophical spirit had its way. When we read the 
history of the three great Kaliphs, Manssour, Haroun-al- 
Raschid, and Maimoun, through these spectacles, we imme- 
diately obtain the key to that unorthodox laxity of 
manners and freedom of intercourse between the sexes, so 
contrary tothe Koran, which forms the chief and charac- 
teristic attraction of some parts of the Arabian Nights, of 
Vathek, and other Eastern tales. It was long after my return 
from the East that I formed my first acquaintance with that 
astonishing storehouse of Oriental ethnology. About the 
first thing which struck me in reading such stories as the 
Three Sisters and the Porter, and Prince Camaralzaman, 
was that they described a condition of affairs which would 
be quite impossible in any Turkish city in the nineteenth 
century. Chance threw in my way a solution of the 
mystery. M. Dozy has translated the account of Baghdad 
given by a pious Spanish visitor who was there in the 
latter half of the ninth century. ‘Here,’ says he, ‘are 
many societies (clubs) called Montecallimin in which 
theological subjects are treated with a flippancy which 
has greatly shocked me. I visited two of these places 
which were packed with Catholics, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and above all, Mohammedans of various sects. 
Each body had its chief, and the principal object of the 
meeting (God forgive them) was to prove that all religions 
-_ false. ‘We are not assembled here,’ cried one speaker, 
to confirm any form of religious belief—everybody must 
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appeal to reason and not to Korans or Bibles.’ These 
words it seems were loudly applauded, and the horrified 
traveller adds plaintively, ‘I went away trembling, I visited 
yet one or two other places of this sort but it was always 
the same scandal.’ All over Italy, and even in Rome 
itself, in the sixteenth century, there were similar associa- 
tions. From Baghdad this liberal spirit had spread abroad. 
But it was undoubtedly the result of the dissemination of 
Greek literature through Arabian translations, made for 
the most part by Christians, and not by Mohammedans. 
On to these translated versions, or possibly out of them, 
certain theorists embroidered or invented speculations 
of their own. Alkandi, for instance, made an Arabian 
version of Aristotle to suit the tastes of the people. 
Then Alfarate and Avicennus edited Arabic versions 
of the encyclopedias of Euclid, Galen, and Ptolemy, 
chemistry and astronomy, and all the learning and 
development resulting from Hellenic research, shed its 
light around as far as to Cairo, Damascus and Granada. 
Old Greece was alive again, mufled in a caftan and 
crowned by a turban. In Rome and Paris a volume of 
Aristotle or Galen might have been sought for in vain, but 
you would have found a hundred copies in the bazaars of 
Baghdad. There is nothing more curious in the history of 
our race than this itineracy of Greek literature, wandering 
from Athens to Rome and Constantinople, thence to Harran 
and Baghdad, and wa Granada, Cordova and Toledo to Paris 
and London. Asia sent us our Christ, and it has also 
preserved us our Aristotle. When Averroes, the last 
great Arabian philosopher, died neglected and alone in 
Morocco, Europe already basked in the Light of the 
Gospel and in the beams of reviving classical literature. 
Now came the reaction. The Abbasides were overthrown 
and the Turkish Ottomans succeeded them. In the very 
year in which Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo, commanded 
that Latin translations should be made of the principal 
Arabian works to be found in the libraries of his diocese, 
among them Aristotle, the Turkish Kaliph made a bonfire 
of all the Greek manuscripts he could find throughout his 
dominions. From 1250 to the present day the intellectual 
lite of the Mohammedan steadily declines until every 
trace of its former vigour is lost for ever. A band of 
iron seems riveted round the Musulman brain, and since 
motives of pride and nationality forbid him to accept 
Christianity, the only relaxation he can obtain of its hideous 
grip lies in free thought. It is impossible for an orthodox 
Mohammedan to progress. The chain round his leg 
pulls him back at every step. Each Kaliph who has 
attempted to better the condition of his people has either 
been murdered or anathematised. Selim the III. tried to 
make reforms, and was strangled; Mahmoud II., the 
grandfather of the present Sultan, followed his example, 
and was cursed for his pains by every Mollah and Dervish 
from Stamboul to Mossoul. Omar did not burn the 
library at Alexandria, but Mahomet II. made a bonfire of 
such books as were left in the libraries of Byzantium by 
those pestiferous locusts the Latin Crusaders, Islam hates 
investigation and loathes innovation. 

When the ‘Turks took possession of Constantinople 
they began by wantonly destroying its noblest monuments. 
They adopted, it is true, many of the manners and customs 
of the conquered Byzantines ; but in their hands the once 
magnificent city ‘loved of God’ soon became a heap of 
shapeless ruins, from the midst of which the seven im- 
perial mosques rise in stately but plagiarised architecture. 
For after all they are only imitations of the Byzan- 
tine Church of St. Sophia. They serve their purpose, 
however, and the stranger who sees them rising out of the 
Sea of Marmora, their noble domes protected by a forest 
of minarets, thinks he is about to set foot in a fairy city. 
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When he does land, great indeed is his disillusion! He 
soon discovers that the city once ‘guarded by God’ is 
now watched over by countless dogs, who pick up a 
precarious living on the filthy dunghills which encum- 
ber the leading thoroughfares of the Turkish capital. 
Everything around him is tumbling to ruin and if this be 
so, it is entirely due to the inflexible spirit of Islamism 
which, with its mingling of the theological and the temporal 
in every act of life, renders all intellectual advancement 
impossible. The Christian can find some loophole of escape 
from Evangelical narrowness when his creed is threatened 
by scientific investigation, and the most orthodox monk 
or nun would not dream nowadays of teaching a pupil 
that the world was made in seven material days, or that 
Joshua actually caused the sun to stand still. It is other- 
wise with the Mohammedan, who can never get free of the 
Koran. If he ventures to do so the whole edifice of his 
faith falls about his ears like a house of cards blown over 
by a ruthless schoolboy. Again and again have Christian 
priests attempted to stifle investigation and silence the 
voice of reason, but they have ultimately failed, because 
Christianity can always manage to accommodate itself to 
circumstances ; and thus some of the greatest thinkers of 
our time have been Christians, and very orthodox Christians 
too, as Newman, as Arnold, as Pasteur. Their religion has 
been no hindrance to their intellectual development. 
Islam can produce no such men, for she has deprived her 
sons from their birth of their individuality and their 
independence. In her system they are mere machines 
soldiers who may win heaven by dying tor the green 
standard of their Prophet. ‘Why,’ once said a Turkish 
gentleman to me, ‘do you want to know the exact popula- 
tion? what good will it do you? You Europeans strive to 
know too much ; you are too restless, too inquisitive. You 
actually seek to find out what the tempest is made of— 
we bow our heads and thank Allah if it spares our houses 
and our flocks.’ 

Islam is dying—Islam is dead! After its own fashion, 
it has done its duty valiantly. Let it not be spoken of 
otherwise than with reverence: but into the phantom 
land of dead creeds must it surely pass, to take up its 
station among the ghosts of the thousand religions which 
have preceded it, and for each of which millions of 
earnest lives have been cheerfully sacrificed. There is 
no ruin so august, so mighty, as the ruin of a Faith with 
all its eternal hopes crushed, with all its pomp and majesty 
reduced to an archeological research. For my own part, I 
never visit a ruined temple without feeling a strange 
impulse to devotion. Even under the dome of a Moham- 
medan mosque one has heard sometimes a voice from the 
past repeating, as if to one’s ears, certain striking lines 
from Pope’s ‘ Universal Prayer :’ 

Father of all: in ev'ry age. 
In ev'ry clime, adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 


Ricuarp Davey. 


CANADA AND THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION 


HIS is one of those little questions that would seem to 
require a great deal of answering. So many differ- 

ent interests are involved that the difficulty of solving the 
matter in a manner agreeable to all parties is greater 
than may at first sight appear. There has been a legis- 
lative deadlock on the subject between this country and 
Canada since 1889. If we can believe Mr. Hall Caine, this 
deadlock has at last been overcome ; but to be quite sure 
of this, we shall have to await the new Canadian Copyright 
Act. The parties involved directly in the dispute are 
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British authors, Canadian publishers, and American authors 
and publishers. It would be strange if literature, or, at least, 
what goes by that name, should raise an international and 
colonial dispute ending in fisticuffs. And yet Mr. Hall Caine, 
with evident, though fatuous, sincerity, assured the Society 
of Authors that there was nothing in the Venezuelan 
trouble and certainly nothiag in the trouble in the Trans- 
vaal more liable to breed serious international and colonial 
dispute than this same little question of the rights of 
authors in their mortal or immortal productions. This 
statement throws a new light on the genus irritabile. A 
century and a half ago and there was no class with so little 
fight in them as our men of letters, now they accredit 
‘ambassadors’ and employ the forces of the Empire on 
their behalf. 
Hall Caine would have us believe, it has certainly shown 
itself very difficult of adjustment, and if Mr. Hall Caine 
has succeeded in settling it in a way satisfactory to British 
authors, Canadian publishers and Americans generally, he 
deserves all the thanks which the three parties to the dispute 
can tender to him. ‘That British authors will gain least in 
any settlement of the question is undeniable, for it is an 
American-Canadian question first and a British-Colonial 
question second. British authors will not complain on 
that ground, however, if their American rights are fully 
guaranteed. 


Whether the question is so serious as Mr, 


A short historical retrospect is necessary to make the 
present state of the question quite clear. By the Berne Con- 
vention the principal European Powers, with the exception of 
Russia, Austria and Norway and Sweden, agreed that a work 
first published in any of the countries included in the Con- 
vention should have copyright in these countries. America 
would have nothing to say to any such proposal, and up to 
the year 1891 enjoyed the unlimited power of publishing 
whatever British books she took a fancy to without having 
to pay a penny for the privilege. If America had pro- 
duced any books we cared to read we could have followed 
her example, but except in very few instances we had no 
inducement to follow her example. In 1891, however, 
she condescended so far as to allow British authors to enjoy 
copyright in the United States on certain conditions, these 
conditions being that a book published in this country 
should be simultaneously published in America and printed 
from type set up in America. Those authors who could 
not afford to go to this expense and whose publishers did 
not feel justified in undertaking the risk were as much 
the prey of American publishers as ever. Previous to the 
American Copyright Act, Canada, not content with making 
reprisals on the literature of the United States, endeavoured 
to bolster up her publishing trade by a Copyright Act 
which authors in this country felt to be a grievous injustice. 
By this Act, which never received the Royal assent, and 
which has now been abandoned, Canada sought to license 
piracy against the mother country. Unless a book pub- 
lished in this country were registered in Canada on oF 
before the date of publication, and reprinted and repub- 
lished in Canada within a month of that date, then such 
book would not enjoy Canadian Copyright ; and any person 
domiciled in Canada could obtain from the Minister of 
Agriculture a licence to produce the work, on condition ol 
paying the author a royalty of ten per cent, on the retail 
price of each copy. This is the Act which up till now has 
constituted what is known as the Canadian Copyright 
Question. 

In Canada this question is not regarded as a publisher s 
question at all. Mr, Hall Caine says that he had not been 
long in Canada before he discovered that Canadians knew 
nothing about Canadian copyright and care nothing at 
all about it. What they do care about is whether or not 
they are to be allowed to pass such Acts as in their wisdom 
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they think proper. It is a constitutional question, and as 
such every Canadian is interested in it. It is not regarded 
as a publisher's question except by the publishers But 
they have to be considered: and it was in their interest 
that the Copyright Act of 1889, which has caused so much 
discussion, was introduced. Canada has a _ decided 
grievance, but it is a grievance against America and cer- 
tainly not against this country, The American Copyright 
Act of 1891, which conferred such great benefit on the 
more popular British authors, has almost ruined the 
Canadian publishing trade. Tor it being a very easy 
thing for American publishers to copyright in this country, 
which implies copyright in Canada, Canada could no 
longer steal from America, although America could still 
steal from Great Britain all works not copyrighted in 
America. Thus, although America and Canada were both 
rogues as far as literature was concerned, America was the 
cleverer rogue of the two, and, while conferring certain 
rights on British authors, knocked Canada out of the busi- 
ness altogether. 

Now this being the state of affairs it remains to be seen 
what Mr. Hall Caine has done in the matter. If the 
suggestions which he has made, and which he says have 
been accepted by Amenican publishers and authors and by 
Canadian publishers and authors, are embodied in the new 
Canadian Copyright Bill which has not yet seen the light, 
then the following points will have been scored. The 
Canadian Copyright Act of 1889 will have been finally 
abandoned ; Canadian publishers will find themselves on 
an equal footing with American publishers, and will be 
free to publish such books of British authors as it will be 
profitable for them to publish, while all other books will 
remain under the protection of the Imperial Act. This is 
vague enough, certainly. If it means anything it means 
that Canadian publishers will be allowed to publish the 
works of popular authors, on terms which do not appear ; 
that American publishers will no longer have the run of 
Canada, and that British authors are to reap some advan- 
tage from having their works published and read by 
Canadians. What alarmed British authors, it now appears, 
was not any harm that might accrue to them through 
Canadians failing to pay their royalties, but fear lest 
America should take occasion of some disadvantage thrust 
upon her by Canada to repeal the proclamation which has 
already conferred so much benefit on British authors 
whose books sell largely in the United States. If this 
be so Mr. Hall Caine has been unduly magnifying 
the dangers of the situation, And it seems very 
likely, Mr. Rider Haggard announced that. sooner 
than that there should be any trouble between us 
and Canada on this copyright question, he, and he was 
sure his brother authors, would gladly give up their claim 
toany remuneration for the sale of their books in the 
Dominion. They would not have much to forego; so 
much is certain, or they would not be so willing to forego 
it, Such a statement reduces the question, however, to 
its proper proportion ; and Mr. Hall Caine’s mission, which 


| Sot for him the title of ‘ambassador of letters,’ is seen in 


its true light. It was a business affair from the beginning, 
the chief end of which was to settle matters amicably 
between American and Canadian publishers, so that Mr. 
Hall Caine and his brother authors may continue to reap 
their golden American harvest, 


THE CHESS CHAMPIONSHIP 


N Monday there was finished at St. Petersburg one of 
hi the most interesting struggles recorded in the 
story of chess, It may be regarded as a sequel to the 
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famous international tournament held last August at 
Hastings. On that occasion the five prize-winners came 
out so closely together that the Russians, who have a trust- 
ing and patriotic faith in M. Tchigorin, may be forgiven 
for holding that the result was moulded by luck. It may 
be remembered that the winners were in the following 
order Pillsbury, Tchigorin, Lasker, Tarrasch, Steinitz, and 
that there was only a very slight difference in their indivi- 
dual scores. The St. Petersburg Chess Club therefore 
invited them to meet in the Russian capital and retry the 
issue. Unfortunately Dr. Tarrasch who, as winner of three 
International Tournaments, has a reputation second to 
none was unable to leave his practice at Nuremberg, a 
fact the more to be regretted as he alone of the number 
is an amateur who refuses to enter the ranks of profes- 
sionalism. Thus the struggle was confined to four, the 
American Mr, Pillsbury, who at the youthful age of twenty- 
three has blossomed into a player of the first rank ; Mr. 
Steinitz, a veteran who for thirty years past has held 
a leading place; Mr. Lasker, who defeated him two 
years ago, and since then has refused to accept a 
challenge; and M. Tchigorin, the celebrated Rus- 
sian. In order to eliminate the element of chance as 
far as possible it was arranged that each antagonist 
should play six games with each of the others, or 
eighteen games in all, and only on alternate days so as 
to give twenty-four hours rest between. The result must 
have been a great disappointment to Russian chess-players, 
for M. Tchigorin, instead of establishing his pre-eminence, 
is relegated to the bottom of a list in which Lasker is 
first, Steinitz second, and Pillsbury third. And the ques- 
tion now being asked by chess-players is whether Mr. 
Lasker has o1 has not proved himself the greatest player 
of his time? The score does not offer a perfectly satis- 
factory answer, because chance quite refused to be set aside 
by the St. Petersburg chess club, and came thrusting itself 
in more actively than ever. It was not only that moral 
victories ended in actual defeats as often as usual, for it 
may be assumed that accidental oversights are fairly 
distributed among the players, and there never yet was a 
contest in which games have not been more or less 
‘fluked.’ But luck visited M. Tchigorin, who at other 
times appeared to possess the constitution of a horse, with 
serious illness, and he played far below his usual form, 
only by fits and starts doing something to justify his fame 
for brilliance. A damp Russian winter and a visitation of 
influenza resolved the contest into one of physical strength 
as much as of skill in chess; for in turn all the players 
were ill. 

If there were any doubt about it this tournament would 
make it clear that in a game of chess more than a trial of 
skill is involved, that it is also a battle of one individuality 
against another. How else can you account for the fact 
that Pillsbury, pitted against Lasker, plays with the most 
delightful audacity, and is as bold, confident, and in- 
genious as ever were Morphy or Zukertort, but with 
Steinitz opposite, seems overawed by the old master and 
becomes timid, wavering, and undecided? He actually 
won a majority of games from the champion while he 
never succeeded in getting more than a draw out of 
Steinitz. Again, Steinitz forfeited his chance of winning 
first place through one of the oddest cranks that ever 
possessed a mortal. In the first volume of his work on 
chess he committed himself to a defence of the Spanish 
attack, which play and analysis alike declare to be un- 
sound. Yet he clings to it with stubborn pertinacity. 
Lasker in his first match quickly discerned that this was 
his talon d’ Achille, and missed no opportunity of playing 
the Spanish game. Defeat seems unable to convince 
Steinitz that his way of meeting it is unsound, His 
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illogical opinion lost him the championship in America, 
and he paid dearly for it at Hastings. Yet to the astonish- 
ment of all chess-players he persisted in following the old 
line at St. Petersburg, and Lasker, fastening on the weak- 
ness with characteristic determination, scored heavily, 
winning three games, drawing two, and only losing one 
out of six. It gave him really the majority of games by 
which he won the tournament. With his other anta- 
gonists Steinitz showed none of the absurd prejudice, 
but alike against Pillsbury and Tchigorin played as good 
chess as he ever had done in his prime. Still even if he 
were to continue at the same strength, he has reached an 
age when further improvement is not to be looked for and 
it is impossible to regard him now as a serious claimant for 
the championship. The struggle of the future is likely to 
be between Lasker and his young American rival. 
Pillsbury has been very unfortunate on this occasion, Up 
to the middle of the contest he held the lead and the 
beauty and cleverness of his games seemed to promise 
ultimate victory. Then he suddenly went out of form 
and lost no fewer than five games in succession, allowing 
himself to be defeated by each of his antagonists in turn. 
Such a collapse can be attributed to none but physical 
causes and renders it almost certain that he will challenge 
the champion to single combat. No one else as far as we 
can see is likely to do so. Dr. Tarrasch alone would have 
a prospect of success, but he is so much immersed in his 
duties as physician that there is only a remote chance of 
his entering the lists. 

One of the most interesting points about a great tourna- 
ment of this kind lies in the openings, since fashion is 
paramount in chess, and the leaders set it. The great 

feature has been the prevalence of the Queen’s Gambit 
Declined, a game scarcely ever played by the elder 
generation. Pillsbury, whose success at Hastings was 
largely due to his revival of obsolete moves that had 
all the surprise of novelty, had apparently worked up 
Petroff’s defence—in which Black’s second move is Kt 
to B 3, and White takes the King’s Pawn—but it did not 
turn out a very brilliant success. | Tchigorin, who is a 
master of the Evans Gambit, used that brilliant début 
against Steinitz, but made nothing out of it. Lasker, as 
we have before said, occasionally resorted to the Ruy 
Lopez; but the vast majority of the games were 
opened on the Queen’s side, and for a long time to 
come we may expect to find this the mode of begin- 
ning in vogue at smaller contests. The French De- 
fence, once thought so formidable, was not employed 
in a single game, nor was any form of the King’s Gambit. 
Indeed, play has been entirely revolutionised within 
the past few years, though for brilliance, daring, and 
enterprise that at St. Petersburg will compare even with 
the belauded days of Paul Morphy. And this brings us 
to a grievance of which first-class players complain rather 
bitterly. When some of the present veterans were in 
their prime they added considerably to their income by 
selling the right of publishing games. It is true that only 
a few journals printed the scores, but such papers as the 
Field and the Illustrated London News paid handsomely for 
the right to do so—they may do so yet for all we know. 
But since chess has become so very popular that the daily 
papers are in the habit of printing the scores of games the 
unfortunate players receive nothing. Who is going to pay 
them for copy which may be obtained with a pair of 
scissors? ‘Then, again, collections of games are published 
in book form (anthologies of chess as one may say) and it 
is not customary for law or leave to be asked. There are 
two games of Anderssen’s which have been reprinted as 
frequently as ‘The Burial of Sir John Moore,’ and certain 
gems of Mr. Blackburne’s ornament nearly every treatise on 
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chess. Now if Mr. Blackburne were to publish a collection 
of his games, and we all wish he would, would not this 
detract very much from its market value ? It is a question of 
copyright to which the attention of Sir Walter Besant and 
Mr. Hall Caine may be invited, for the player claims that 
a fine game is just as much an original composition as a 
collaborated play or a poem. We understand that steps 
are in contemplation to obtain a legal decision as to the 
author’s rights. Certainly they seem at present to be in- 
fringed. A few days ago Mr. Blackburne laughingly told 
the present writer a tale of a certain journalist who used 
to play him for a shilling a game, and then sold the games 
to a newspaper for half a crown each ! 


‘SHAKESPEARE AT ELSINORE’ 


NDER the heading quoted above Mr. Jan Stefansson, 
in the January number of the Contemporary Revien, 
has started a hare which, so far as we know, is new, and 
certainly is not uninteresting, concerning one Shakespeare, 
poet, player (according to tradition) and gentleman. It 
might have been thought that there was really nothing 
more to say about Hamlet ; so much has been said and done, 
sometimes aptly, too often ineptly. And in the aptest 
work there come inept passages, as when the Cambridge 
editors from sheer lack of humour failed entirely to see that 
Hamlet's nonsense speech to Osric had no meaning beyond 
a witty desire to batile and bewilder that probably amiable 
but clearly brainless fop with a multiplicity of eloquent 
phrases containing just enough sense or seeming sense to 
set poor Osric wondering what they could be intended to 
convey. The Cambridge editors were certainly not alone 
in trying to extract meaning from the meaningless because 
they thought that Shakespeare, especially when he wrote 
aught ‘ touching the Lord Hamlet,’ must have meant some- 
thing definite. They did not allow, as many before them 
did not, either for the whirlwind of passion or for the subtle 
humour that were part and parcel of that brilliant, strange 
and most pathetic creation. However, this we refer to butas 
showing how the finest critics may, simply from one gap in 
what should be the wide line of perception, get hope- 
lessly adrift. This, at any rate, Mr. Stefansson has not 
done. He has stuck to one point, and he has done his 
best to press it home with much reading and _ learning 
at the back of the arm that directs it. 

Briefly, his contention is this, that, to quote his own 
words—and let it be noted here that he is most comment- 
ably free from cocksureness—the knowledge which 
Shakespeare shows of Danish places and customs can only 
be explained by assuming ‘(1) That Shakespeare himsell 
saw what he describes ; or, (2) That he was told of it by 
others who had been at Elsinore and seen the interior 
the Castle.’ 

Considering that there is not a profession or trade 0 
which some member has not been at some time led t 
declare that Shakespeare must have belonged to it, fo" 
otherwise he could not have possessed such intimate 
knowledge of it, neither assumption seems really necessaly 
But, not the less, let us consider what Mr. Stefansson has 
to adduce in favour of his belief. What he says about the 
sources of Shakespeare’s Hamlet may be practically 
dismissed if only for the reason that he is naturally 
wilfully blind to the strange growth of the scene with 
Ophelia and of the fencing scene with Laertes out of the 
crude strong stuff which is found in Saxo-Grammaticus. In 
the case of Ophelia Shakespeare turned an absolute 
wanton who undertook to be a spy on Hamlet into! 
personage of extraordinary attraction. In the case of the 
contest with Laertes he turned a savage, but certainly n0! 
unprovoked, revenge for a savage attempt at murder inta 
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a seemingly courteous encounter with a deadly element 
introduced by treachery. Both of these important 
scenes came straight from Saxo-Grammaticus, filtered 
perhaps through Belleforest into Shakespeare’s wondrous 
crucible, where he converted the raw lead to gold brilliant 
even for hisalchemy. All this, and other matters of import 
to be found in Saxo-Grammaticus, Mr. Stefansson ignores. 
That is, at the risk of repetition, we note that Mr. Stefans- 
son supposes that because Shakespeare displayed extra- 
ordinary knowledge of a particular place, therefore he 
must have been there or have heard of it at first hand. 
Why not, in strict logic, apply this to Rome and the 
Roman plays, to say nothing of plays set in dream- 
Jand which reveal not only an astounding power over 
dreamland but also, mixed up with it in the great poet's 
fashion, an astounding knowledge of the procedure 
in all the learned professions current in his own time 
(some of them still current) in England? The man who 
knew all this and yet described an inland place as a sea- 
shore surely need not have gone to Elsinore, or heard from 
a visitor to Elsinore, to give vraisemblance to Hamlet. 

Let us, however, fulfil our intention of looking further 
into Mr. Stefansson’s theory. It rests really on this, 
that a certain room in the Castle of Kronborg gave in 
its then state exactly the opportunities and occasions for 
the stage business in what is known as ‘the Closet 
Scene.’ The arras then was covered with portraits, woven 
in, of Danish kings, and Mr. Stefansson’s inference is that 
when Hamlet killed Polonius instead of the King he drove 
his sword right through the pictured semblance of a king. 
This does not seem to elucidate matters much, especially 
as Mr. Stefansson goes out of his way to observe very 
candidly that in Shakespeare’s time the immobility of the 
stage-setting may have rendered the use of miniature: of 
the two kings instead of full-length portraits imperative. 
For the rest, in spite of Mr. Stefansson’s most undeniable 
research and learning we cannot think the historical 
evidence he suggests to have a complete value. Nor can 
we think with him that ‘Shakespeare, it is clear, was a well- 
known and envied actor in 1592.’ All tradition—and in such 
acase tradition is your only evidence—is against Shake- 
speare’s supremacy or desire for supremacy as an actor. 
Indeed he had, from such real evidence as one can get, 
enough to do in other directions. Mr. Stefansson’s 
article, in fine, is really interesting, but by no means 
convincing, 


THE LAST SHOTS 


a. final episodes are tinged with sadness. So it is 

with those of the gun, whose use, so far as partridges 
and pheasants are concerned, will become to-night a 
memory until next September. There is, however, for 
those whose tastes are modest, great enjoyment in to- 
day’s last gleanings of the gun over what is known to 
experts as ‘a rough country.’ That is an expanse of field, 
wood and common, of heathery patches and marshy hollows 
and deep ditches, overshadowed by old-world hedgerows 
such as the scientific farmer hates. An expanse wherein 
all sorts of furred and feathered creatures may be met 
with, although the results of strict preservation have 
neither existed nor been aimed at by those who are con- 
tent with wild and varied sport. Such a country as our 
grandfathers, with Joe Manton on shoulder and a brace of 
bobtailed musical spaniels bustling ahead, explored with 
tireless limbs, the variety, not the amount of their bag, 
its charm. Glance at the racy pages of Hawkes, at the 
charming ones of Charles St. John, and note how much 
“njoyment the easily satisfied predecessors of the ‘ gilded 
gunners’ of to-day experienced, nor ever dreamed of the 
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pitying disdain with which their modest performances 
would be regarded by their record-breaking successors. 
‘ Poor and content is rich, and rich enough.’ 

Would you taste such ancient enjoyment, keen now as 
then, though the flint and steel have, after various changes, 
become the hammerless central-fire? You must like long 
walking, only occasional shooting; you must find some 
pleasure in the sights and sounds of country life; you 
should have, experto crede, as your only comrades a taciturn 
but keen-eyed bag-carrier and a seasoned spaniel which 
retrieves tenderly. The retriever is the fashionable dog. 
He is, when really good, much more ideal than real. 
He cannot, however, creep through a hedgerow, face furze 
and bramble, twist round each ash-stump an‘ holly clump, 
or run up a dry leaf-lined ditch, like the smaller dog. A 
spaniel is the dog par excellence for the country and days 
which we have in mind. Your attendant knows how to 
utilise his eyes, and his ground ash when needed. Also 
how to hold his tongue. As for yourself, you are, if you 
have the love of such rough shooting strong within you, 
never less alone than when alone. 

Bleak and bare are the brown fallows save where here 
and there the tiny green blades of early-sown wheat are 
just visible. ‘The pastures are hardly green——more of that 
‘dunduckety ’ hue associated with Lady Morgan’s name. 
The big hedgerows are a vast brown tangle which to 
the experienced eye promises much, but not all brown. 
Here and there holly-bushes stand, emblems of freshness 
and health, the glossy green leaves flecked with crimson 
berries. Red is the hue of the cornel and the spindle- 
tree. The brambles still possess a few leaves of varied 
tint. The hips and haws, the delight!of the field-fares, are 
conspicuous at intervals. The ditches still show some 
sparse leaves and blossoms, and the lichens round the 
stems of the trees are in themselves in colouring a relief 
to the eye. In the copses though bare branches clash 
innumerably in the wind, the tender green of the larches, 
the bold aspect of the holly brakes, the dark blue blossoms 
contesting with the equally dark green leaves of the peri- 
winkle sung by Chaucer, and the first peepings of the early 
snowdrop stalks, are infinitely delightful. Such things to 
the shooter who can find pleasure in other things than the 
emptying of cartridges add greatly to the charm of 
memory which will be evoked by these final shots. 

Wandering across the fallows wild partridges in little 
groups now and again rise far out of range, the whirring 
wings resonant in the still wintry air. You do not get 
many chances. But you hear and see the racing birds, 
wild as hawks, splendid in form, condition and plumage, 
and to borrow from Sir Philip Sidney, they stir the blood 
like a trumpet. There are chances however for the wary. 
Your attendant makes a circuit round the next field where 
withered potato haulms lie desolate. You crouch beneath 
the hedge. Then a whirr which 
equally heightens in sound and in your excitement. A 
leash of fine birds come at express speed over that hedge. 


A pause of silence. 


And pulling yourself together a couple of shots follow 
What quiet joy 
you feel when the spaniel trots back twice, each time a bird 
in his mouth. Anda January partridge is something worth 


dropping a brace far out in the furrows. 


shooting. 
Rabbits, of course, are to the fore. The ditches hold 
them. The spaniel winds in and out—sometimes not doing 


more than quest patulis naribus along the bank, then jump- 
ing in, driving out the crouching bunny, who goes at his 
best pace semi-circularly till he is about to re-enter the 
hedge, when a snap-shot rolls him over. Such a shot, 
achieving success outside the brambles, is a modest triumph. 
It seems easy ? Why, certainly; but try it if you are not 


a good hand at a rabbit, and then report your opinion. 
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This informal rabbiting is one of the small items of the 
final days which is a very pleasurable one. An occasional 
hare is found out in the potato haulms, or the patches of 
turnips not yet fed off—nay, sometimes in the bare furrow 
of a fallow whence, cantering out, she shows once. more 
that wonderful assimilation of nature in hues, for until she 
moved you would as soon have dreamed of a rhinoceros as 
a hare in that amplitude of barren brown. More partridges 
are seen—braces and leashes—survivors of the jovial 
September families, more often seen than shot at. But 
how if a nice little spinney or a patch of furze, the corner 
of some wasteland, be, as not seldom is the case, within the 
beat? Festina lente! The birds, ’tis a hundred to one, 
will pitch either among the sparse timber trees and thick 
hazel bushes, or amid the prickly fastnesses of the furze. 
In either case they will—to a certain extent—lie until the 
spaniel nears them. Then whirring out they offer one 
fair chance at least, for double shots at this time are 
luxuries, which should not be expected. And the wet 
ditch may hold a nimble snipe. 

But it is the wandering old pheasant, the wary old 
survivor of the more or less big shoots—the term is a 
variable one in our rough country—which is the main 
prize of the final days. Sometimes he runs like a landrail 


_down the deep ditches, winds, turns and doubles and only 


at the last moment with clatter of wings and defiant crow 
rises in his splendour before the gun. Then he is a picture 
—the plumage in its iridescence complete in beauty, the 
amplitude and condition of the bird equally according 
Sometimes he is found on the barren corner of the common 
land where, beneath that slim holly which towers amid 
the furze, nothing nobler than the domestic goose would 
ordinarily be looked for. The stray pheasant is one of the 
main prizes of this final day. The big bramble-bush mid- 
way in the pasture field, an islet of thorn, elder and 
voung ash-plants, the famous haunt of rabbits, is often to- 
day the covert whence rises a magnificent old cock-pheasant 
in the height of beauty and condition, more prized in his 
solitary grandeur than half a dozen October birds found in 
the yet unbeaten spinney. Sometimes the humble patch 
of bracken, half green, half brown, which flourishes on 
either side of the gate opening on the lane, ho] dsanother 
gorgeous bird. And there is often in the holly and hazel 
clump which ends the now sparsely tenanted copse a wood- 
cock which flits owl-like forth before the excited spaniel 
and thrills the equally excited shooter as nothing else in 
the day’s chances can do. This splendid possibility is 
always before the gunner’s eyes and a strong probability as 
well. From the rill and marsh a couple of snipe and an 
occasional duck may fairly be hoped for and, however 
small in numbers the First of February’s bag may be, that 
variety which is charming is pretty sure to characterise it 
in such a country as we describe. 


A MONOLOGUE 


E won't get much change out of me.’ 

Burnley settled his shoulders obstinately against 
the corner of the lift. He was too restless to sit down, 

‘I know what he wants, but he shan’t get anything out 
of me.’ 

He pulled himself up sharply, anxious lest he should 
have spoken aloud, and looked hard at the stolid porter. 

‘ Mr. Yarrow does not see many people since this scandal 
about his friend?’ He spoke aloud this time intentionally 
to make sure of his previous silence by hearing the sound 
of his voice, and then was annoyed with himself for having 
alluded to the matter to a servant. 

But the man only said, ‘ Third floor; here you are, sir ; 


fourth door on the right.’ Apparently, Yarrow was only 
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a name to him, and his friends or their tragedies nothing 
at all. 

Burnley knocked at the fourth door on the right con- 
fidently, aggressively even, and was shown into Yarrow’s 
sitting-room. Yarrow was at the piano. He half turned 
as Burnley entered, and murmured a conventional greet- 
ing, but kept his hand on the keys, holding down the last 
notes he had struck. 

‘Well, you asked me to look in, you know,’ Burnley 
began, cheerfully. ‘I was dining with Busshe in the next 
street, and as I passed the corner I thought I'd look in. 
Busshe knew him, too, you know. He stopped, and 
laughed a little nervously. ‘I had a fancy you'd avoided 
me since this affair of poor Sedwick—Sedwick I mean. 
No reason why one should call him poor, is there? | 
always had a fancy I should like to know you better, but 
you didn’t seem to care about it—never gave me the least 
encouragement, as the women say. Noe, don't stop play- 
ing ; I like it.’ 

Burnley dropped uneasily into a big chair and watched 
his host cautiously between his white eyelashes. There 
was a genial expression on his face, one loose blunt-fingered 
hand lay spread out on the table as if he had forgotten it, 
His attitude and tone were friendly and confidential, 
Yarrow went on playing. Burnley listened and talked. 

‘Yes, I was glad you asked me to come. I felt that | 
should like to say a word or two about this affair of 
Sedwick’s, not that it’s my affair, of course, but I’ve been 
involved in a manner ; and I didn’t know what you might 
be thinking about my share in it. My share, of course, 
was nothing but seeing it happen. Of course I saw it was 
going to happen, but what can one do? One can’t speak 
on suspicion, and when one is certain, why it’s too late to 
do any good, you know. I was very sorry; Mrs, Lane was 
an old fiiend of mine, and I was even sorrier for Lane's 
sake. I liked him, we were old friends—schoolfellows.’ 
His voice deepened and trembled on the last words. He 
spoke with a noticeable effort. ‘You, of course, think 
only of your own friend—Sedwick.’ 

The chord Yarrow struck took the note of the other's 
voice as it feil, and sent it wailing round the room. 
Burnley fidgeted in his chair, and after a moment, went 
on speaking. 

‘I will tell you what I know and have done with the 
subject. Lane was in Scotland and she was staying with 
friends at Harrowdale, a little village in East Cumberland. 
1 was there too, and as I was leaving about the same time 
and going North it was only natural that Lane should ask 
me to look after his wife on her journey. He was to meet 
her at Carlisle. We got as far as Liddel Junction. Some- 
thing had gone wrong, and we missed the connecting train 
there. I left her in the station. I wanted to find out if 
we could get anything to eat in the place, when I came 
back she had gone with Sedwick. I swear I hadn't left 
her for more than half an hour. I don’t know how he 
knew we should be there. She must have been corre- 
sponding with him, don’t you think, and told him to follow 
us. Anyhow they had gone together. Don’t stop playing. 
It’s easier to talk while you play. Did you ask what next’ 
Of course, I’m going to tell you that. Why, I found out 
where they had gone and wired to Lane. That was the 
right thing to do, wasn’t it? You'd have done the same 
yourself, I’m sure. Sedwick was your friend, I know, but 
in such a case as this? A man would have to be a precious 
bad lot before he’d help another fellow in a matter of this 
kind. Well, Lane managed to intercept them. He took 
her abroad. Of course, they’re no more than friends, 
scarcely that, but he’ll forgive her in time I dare say. 
Oh, yes, he’ll forgive her in time. Meanwhile, there is to 
be no scandal, That is all I know of the matter.’ 
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It was quite natural that Yarrow, hearing of the dis- 
grace and sorrow that had fallen on his friend, should keep 
his face hidden. It was natural, too, that the notes with 
which he kept his nervous fingers occupied, should grow 
more sad, more funereal in tone as he listened. He did 
not speak, but went on playing. Burnley gave a sigh of 
relief. 

‘You are distressed, naturally ; don’t trouble to answer. 
Of course you are distressed. You always thought so well 
of Sedwick. I didn’t. Well, I knew him better than you 
did, you see. There, I beg your pardon, I didn’t mean to 
say that, it slipped out. I mustn't abuse the man to you, 
but you see I was speaking entirely without reserve, and 
for the moment I forgot myself; I’m sorry. May I have 
something to drink ?’ 

Yarrow raised his right hand from the keys for a 
moment and touched an electric bell near him. The 
sound struck like a scream through the deep notes with 
which he was still filling the half-dark room, Burnley 
started, and looked round the room in expectation, but 
nothing less normal happened than the entrance of a 
servant with glasses and decanters and then with coffee. 
Yarrow turned as if to rise from the piano. 

‘Don’t. Pray stay where you are,’ Burnley said. ‘ You 
musn’t think I don’t feel for you because I’ve got to tell 
you all this. Besides, I like your playing, it makes it 
easier. I couldn’t have told you all this if vou had been 
sitting opposite watching me, and asking questions like a 
cross-examining counsel. Music’s a great help to conver- 
sation. That’s why they have it at parties, isn't it? 
Makes people talk because they know they shouldn’t— 
when they’d be as mum as fishes if they thought they were 
expected to talk. I'll look after myself, and you too, shall 
1? Coffee, that’s best such a hot night as this. Hot 
enough to make the dead rise. What’sthe matter? Well, 
it must be hot down there you know; our clothes are 
enough, without a few hundredweight of earth on one’s 
chest. What's that you are playing now? It’s queer; it’s 
like the stream gurgling through the hole between the 
rocks. Yes, coffee; one can’t drink in weather like this. 
Whisky ‘ll be in my head in no time, and I’ve been dining 
with Busshe. Busshe knew Sedwick, too.’ 

Yarrow set his cup untasted on the top of the piano and 
went on playing ; Burnley walked about the room rest- 
lessly, stumbling now and then against the furniture—now 
staring at his host, now withdrawing his eyes with an 
effort. 

‘You have such queer pictures,’ he said. ‘Symbolical, 
ain't they? Beastly things with wings interfering with 
people. What’s this? ‘ Remorse dragging a man over a 
precipice.” Well—I’d back the man not to go you know. 
Do you really think remorse ever dragged a man further 
than the public-house ? “ A man walking between his soul 
and his animal nature?” Animal nature looks a long way 
the most fetching of the two I must say. Don’t you think 
a few photographs of handsome girls would set off a room 
better than all this queer symbolical bosh ?’ 

Burnley had resumed his former position, only now both 
square hands were spread on the arms of his chair, and his 
eyes had fixed themselves on his host again. He spoke 
after a short pause. 

‘I don’t pretend to be a saint,’ he said, sullenly. ‘I 
Was in love with Mrs. Lane, I don’t care if you know that. 
Sedwick cut me out, that’s why I felt bitter against him. 
What a damned ugly noise you made then; it was like some 
one dying, You never heard any one die with a groan like 
that did you, or you wouldn't be so fond of the sound ? 
We were engaged, she threw me over for Lane. You 
Wouldn’t have thought it, would you? But he was rich. 
He told her things about me. Well, what if they were 
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true? It was none of his business. So she married him. 
That's why I was so cut up when they told me at the 
station she had gone with Sedwick. I daresay I made a 
fool of myself. The very porters and station chaps were 
sorry forme. I nearly cursed the place down. But as for 
where he is now, why I can’t help you there, Yarrow. I 
should think he left the country ; most men would in such 
a case ; one would feel such a fool, and he isn’t likely to 
send his address either to you or me. You see he knew 
what a lot you thought of him, I didn’t, I—but there I 
won't say that again. Only you don’t expect me to care 
whether he’s in Heaven or hell, do you? But I hope he’s 
in hell. 

‘ There, there; I didn’t meanit. Don’t make the piano 
scream again. That’s an awful thing you've got hold of. 
Play something soothing, something pleasant. That’s 
better—much better ; step—step—step ; it’s like one’s foot- 
fall with bare feet on soft turf. Did you ever walk bare- 
foot on the turf on the Cumberland fells? I tell you it’s 
delicious ; I couldn’t help noticing how delicious it was 
in spite of everything. I say, may I smoke? Don't 
disturb yourself. Sedwick always said you had the best 
cigarettes of any one he knew. I'll help myself: shall I 
pass you one ?’ 

Yarrow took a cigarette from the other’s hand, but laid 
it unlighted on the keys beside him ; he went on playing. 
Burnley went on talking at intervals with long pauses 
between his words. 

‘My mother brought me up well,’ he said. ‘She made 
sacrifices for me. Oh yes; it was a long time before I 
gave up saying my prayers at night. I daresay you'll 
laugh, but there’s a great deal of comfort to be got out 
of that sort of thing. Ever been to a Roman Catholic 
church? Grand religion that: confess and there’s an end 
of the matter. It would never attract you—you’re so silent, 
so cursed reticent. Thump, thump, thumping on the piano 
like earth on a coffin—that’s your style: it’s ghastly. Did 
you ever feel on a hot night like this as if the whole earth 
was catehing her breath to hear something awful? It’s 
uncanny—that’s the word, uncanny. Was that thunder ? 
I should like a thunderstorm to-night ; I should feel satis- 
fied that was all that was waited for? No, a cab at the 
end of the street, I suppose ? The night’s as still as death. 
I wonder you never thought of music as a_ profession. 
There’s a great deal of money in it if one plays well, 
and it gets you so run after nowadays. Women like it, she 
liked it. Well, Pll go now. Isn't it queer to think of 
things going on and on and on, step—step—step, like your 
music. You know—you expect the thing that’s coming, 
and you don’t know why and you don’t know what it is; 
but when it comes you know that was what you waited 
for. The sound of the train—throb, throb, throb !—you 
hear it however much people chatter. And the blood in 
your head, you hear that too, throb, throb, throb! and your 
bare feet on the turf, step after step—and you can’t stop 
it, though you know the end will be death. You're a 
queer host to sit there making those awful noises when 
you asked me to come in. What did you ask me to come 
in for? 

‘You wanted to know I suppose, and now you do know. 
She would never look at me. I believe she married Lane 
to get away from me, and when I went after her again 
she hated me. But she never hated Sedwick. Bah! You 
and your music—he was just such another cold-blooded 
dreamer as you ; he never made love to her, and when I 
told her Lane was deceiving her and was with another 
woman, she came away with me to find out. She hated 
me, but she came because she was jealous. You know well 
enough I wasn’t taking her to Lane. Your precious 
Sedwick guessed what I was about, and followed us, and 
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got her away just when I was succeeding—he took her to 
Lane at Carlisle, and left her, and I found out where he 
went and followed him. I found him next day sitting 
beside the stream smiling to himself—smiling. He loved 
her, and he had saved her from me and left her with her 
husband, and he was pleased with his work I suppose, and 
I took off my shoes so that he shouldn’t hear me, and crept 
barefoot over the turf, and then I took a great stone and 
struck him on the head with it, and pushed him down 
between the rocks. They’ll never find him—never. She 
won’t ask where he is. She knew he loved her, and took 
her to her husband. She won't be back in England for 
years. She’ll always find some reason for herself why he 
doesn’t turn up again—these women are so vain.’ 

Yarrow’s music stopped with a crash, he rose to his feet. 
Burnley was standing too now, with his hands clenched and 
his heavy face ash white, but with a curious look of relief 
on it. 

‘You're my friend, aren’t you Yarrow?’ he stammered. 
‘You didn’t make me tell you all this from an unfriendly 
motive. You—you wouldn’t take advantage of a confidence. 
You mean to help me to hide it ; that’s why you made me 
tell you. Good God, you mean to—No, no, you wouldn't 
do a thing like that, you won't get me into trouble—your 
guest you know—your guest. Yarrow, I say Yarrow, 
you won't tell. I know—yes—I know, I’m at your mercy, 
but you'll be merciful won't you. Just think how serious 
it is. I didn’t mean to do it, but something made me, and 
I didn’t mean to tell, but something made me. Why, 
won't you speak, why won’t you say that you'll be merciful ? 
Yarrow, for God’s sake say you will be merciful. After all 
he was in love with her. So much of what I said was 
true.’ 

Yarrow’s thin face gleamed with cold triumph. 

‘I give you till to-morrow morning to blow your brains 
out,’ he said. ‘If you are alive then, I wouldn’t give two- 
pence for your neck. Meanwhile you will be watched. 
Now, go.’ Nora VynneE, 


CLAUDE MONET 


TANT aujourd’hui l’un des peintres les plus célébres 

4 et les plus estimés de France, M. Claude Monet a 
commencé par en étre un des plus dédaignés, et il semble 
que les éloges innombrables qu’on lui adresse doivent diffi- 
cilement compenser les railleries dont il fut l'objet. A 
cinquante ans, M. Claude Monet connait la gloire: il ya 
trente ans qu'il travaille, et sil voit a présent rechercher 
ces mémes ceuvres anciennes dont nul ne voulait quand il 
les montra, rien dans ce total changement de fortune n’a 
pu étonner la calme et franche sérénité de son caractére. 
Homme ou peintre, M. Claude Monet est un puissant et 
un robuste: cet artiste 4 l’a@il fin a l’Ame forte, et c’est a 
peine si les années ont un peu touché le visage de ce petit 
homme a larges ¢paules, simple, cordial et rustique dans 
les galeries ou les musées comme dans les champs oii il 
travaille. 

M. Claude Monet est le plus théoricien de nos impres- 
sionnistes fran¢ais. Le nom vient de lui, et tout cet art 
apparu si puissamment en France dupuis 1865 se résume 
en lui. Notre grand maitre Edouard Manet, méme, ne fit 
que selon M. Monet la peinture claire qui montre l’ceuvre 
de Ja seconde partie de sa vie si différente de la premiére. 

L’impressionnisme naquit un jour qu’au Salon de 1865, 
un certain nombre d/artistes refusés obtinrent qu’on 
groupat leurs envois dans une salle séparée. La foule y 
courut pour s'amuser : elle en sortit troublée et inquiétée 
dans ses goiits, et si la majorité des passants ne comprit 
pas, une ¢lite sentit que ces soi-disants fous étaient peut- 
tre des révélateurs. Ces refusés, jugés indignes par les 
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peintres officiels, c’étaient Edouard Manet, Claude Monet, 
Edgar Degas, Renoir, Alphonse Legros, qui a trouvé en 
Angleterre la situation qu'il) mérite: c’était encore le 
magistral graveur Bracquemond: c’était enfin M. James 
Whistler, le surprenant et subtil coloriste des Harmonies 
et des Nocturnes. Un tableau entre tous avait excité les 
rires, un paysage de soleil couchant signé Claude Monet 
et appelé ‘Impressions.’ Les plaisants nommérent ‘im- 
pressionnistes ’ ceux qui peignaient ainsi. A tout mouve- 
ment nouveau il faut un nom: ces quelques hommes, exclus 
des honneurs et du goiit, ne se découragérent pas. Ce 
jour ot leurs ceuvres, mises 4 part comme des choses 
honteuses, eurent subi l’affront public, ils se sentirent 
solidaires, pleins d’une énergie capable de prendre revanche 
plus tard, et ils acceptérent le titre ridiculisé, comme en 
valant bien un autre. Ils devaient l’ennoblir par trente 
années de belles ceuvres. Ainsi Rossetti, Watts, Millais 
et Holman Hunt acceptérent la lutte et triomphérent jadis, 

M. Claude Monet, par sa fécondité, par sa vision intense, 
fut tout de suite le chef. Car Edouard Manet etait déja 
connu, avait peint nombre de tableaux de figures a‘la fagon 
espagnole, et ne se mit ala peinture de plein-air qu'un 
peu apres. Les tempéraments s’affirmérent originaux tout 
de suite: M. Degas, incisif, moderniste avec passion, doué 
d'une sensibilité incroyable, se révéla surtout comme un 
dessinateur étonnant, un intuitif du geste et des milieux 
du temps présent, un amer, satirique et nerveux obser- 
vateur. M. Renoir peignit, dans des colorations chatoyantes 
de tapis d’Orient, des femmes en robes claires, gracieuses 
et molles, des baigneuses, des jardins, des enfants et des 
fleurs fondus dans une lumiére heureuse. Ce fut le plus 
Francais du groupe, un peintre du XVIII siécle, le 
Fragonard de l’impressionnisme. Manet garda toujours 
cette tacon large, magistrale, simplifice et violente qui 
évoque en lui les maitres anciens, surtout Hals et Velaz- 
quez. M. Whistler se tint 4 part, fréquentant les impres- 
sionnistes mais demeurant personnel dans ses idées et son 
esthétique. M. Claude Monet, lui, fut ‘vraiment le plus 
occupé d’inventer des procédés. Ce fut le chimiste des 
couleurs claires, le théoricien du principe fessentiel de la 
peinture impressionniste, qui est la fragmentation des tons, 
la prépondérance de l’atmosphére, et la suppression des 
modelés. Il peignit quelques figures, mais y renonga pour 
s'adonner uniquement au paysage. Et dés lors commen- 
cérent ces considérables séries de toiles, qui sont comme 
des fenétres ouvertes sur une nature éclatante et des 
floraisons invraisemblables. 

M. Claude Monet appliqua le premier avec une volonté 
trés nette et constante le principe de la juxtaposition des 
couleurs complémentaires, au moyen de touches décom- 
posant les diverses nuances d’un objet, et placces a cite 
les unes des autres au lieu d’étre mélées sur la palette en 
un seul ton d’ensemble, ce que les peintres de jadis 
appelaient a tort ‘le ton local.’ M. Monet observa juste- 
ment que rien n’a une couleur proprement dite, mais que 
la couleur est un phénoméne né de |’atmosphére lumineuse, 
et modifié continuellement avec elle: que l’atmosphére est 
donc |’élément principal de tout tableau, qu’il faut l'étudier 
d’abord, et déterminer d’apiés elle la coloration des choses 
qui sont représentées. Ce principe de ‘l’enveloppement 
par un air coloré,’ on en pressent l’existence chez Watteau 
et chez Turner: et l’étonnant, c’est que Turner est um 
trait d’union entre Watteau et M. Monet, au point de vue 
pictural. En ajoutant Monticelli, le peintre féerique 
francais si méconnu et si grand, on a Ja un quatuor d’har- 
monistes intimement liés par leur vision, 4 deux siecles 
d’intervalle. M. Claude Monet vient beaucoup de Turner: 
et ila aussi sa faculté merveilleuse de faire naitre 1a ]umiete 
de ses tableaux au lieu de 1’y faire luire a la surface p™ 
des procédés adroits. Les toiles de M. Monet, comme 
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celles de Turner, ont un ¢clat intérieur, dé 4 la connaissance 
profonde de la couleur : cet éclat ne saisit pas d’abord avec 
la violence qu’on croirait, mais il augmente 4 mesure qu’on 
regarde, il transsude, si l’on peut dire, il s‘éveille avec 
magnificence sous la pénétration progressive de la clarté 
des fenétres ou des galeries. 

Ces recherches de tons juxtaposés, donnant a |’cil 
l’impression vibrante de l’air et du soleil au lieu de la 
lumicre égale et froide d’un atelier, M. Claude Monet les 
a poursuivies, enseignées, fait triompher avec une ténacité 
admirable. Besnard, Chéret, Henri Martin, tous ceux de 
talent qui vinrent aprés, lui doivent beaucoup. II affirma 
son intention de théoricien en n’exposant, a des périodes 
d'une année ou deux, que des séries de toiles représentant 
le méme site, mais sous quinze ou vingt éclairages divers, 
depuis le matin jusqu’ ala nuit tombante. Ainsi restent 
célébres la série des Meules (deux meules dans un champ), 
ou celle des Peupliers (un coude de riviére avec quelques 
arbres) ou enfin celle des Cathédrales, ot le portail et une 
tour de la cathédrale de Rouen se colorent, en leur pierre 
grise, d’une rose pileur d’aurore, d'un brilant midi doré, 
d'une aprés-midi violette ou d'un soir gris et profond. 
Ces séries sont comme des suites de variations lumineuses 
oi, sur un théme tres simple, M. Claude Monet développe 
son sujet favori, qui est et sera toujours l’atmosphére 
vivante. C’est le poete de la clarté, et il l’a rendue avec 
une richesse puissante, une large et haute maitrise, une 
violente et saisissante volonte. 

Soleils sur le golfe Juan, mers saphirines au bord 
desquelles ondoient des palmes ou des tamaris, golfes 
roses, criques bretonnes violacées ot la mer foncée écume 
contre l’arcade des falaises, jardins dévorés de la lumi¢re 
folle du chaud midi, plaines en fleurs, champs de coqueli- 
cots et de tulipes en Hollande, ou bien banlieues grises, 
neiges et arbres dépouillés, coteaux noyés de brumes, sous- 
bois phosphorescents, natures mortes ott des faisans allu- 
ment la gloire de leurs plumages ocellés, sur toutes ces 
choses de la nature M. Claude Monet a promené avec joie 
ses étonnants yeux de grand peintre a qui n’échappe 
aucune nuance, dans la plus merveilleusement délicate 
des sensibilités. Son ceuvre est énorme, et l’on ne sait 
ce qu'il faut y aimer le mieux, le Monet de soleil ou le 
Monet gris, celui des aubes ou celui des crépuscules. 
Cest évidemment l'un des plus grands paysagistes, au 
sens propre du mot, qui aient existe, et c’est en tous cas 
un virtuose de la palette dont l’organisation est extra- 
ordinaire. La force et la finesse extrémes de ce regard 
déconcertent les peintres. 

Cest Aun point de vue spécial de |’art, évidemment, 
quiil faut envisager un homme comme M. Claude Monet et 
je sens bien qu’en Angleterre on a de la peinture et de 
ses destinées une conception tout autre. Les impression- 
nistes ne sont ni des inventifs, ni des cérébraux : ils ne 
pensent pas. Ils sont au vrai but de la peinture ce que le 
Planiste est & la musique. Ce sont, comme j’ai dit plus 
haut, des virtuoses, des chercheurs de nouveaux moyens 
plastiques, et des sensitifs qui ne peuvent que donner des 
Sensations et non des pensées. Ils n’ont pas ces dons 
lntellectuels, ces compréhensions hautes du style et du 
surnaturel qu’ont par exemple, a cété d’eux, M. Puvis de 
Chavannes, M. Gustave Moreau et M. Besnard, pour citer 
trois maitres qui unissent la pensée a la beauté plastique. 
Mais cela, c’est l’essence de la peinture, c’est Watts, c’est 
Bocklin, c’est Blake, c’est Mellery. Il ne faut demander 
aux impressionnistes que de prestigieuses études de nature, 
'né couleur éblouissante et une grace: cela ils l’ont eu, 
et vraiment, en face de la pauvre peinture officielle de 
1865, ces hommes ont été puissants et considérables, 
“slonnaires réalistes et sensuels, mais amoureux de la 
Verite, de la lumiére de la nature. Leurs observations 
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techniques seront précieuses 4 ceux qui, dans un Age plus 
noble, se serviront des procédés pour exprimer des concep- 
tions cérébrales, C’est ce que fait par exemple déja M. 
Besnard, dans ses admirables fresques ott la vie moderne 
devient intense, et ot la couleur la plus éclatante n'est 
jamais montrée comme but, mais comme moyen d’ expres- 
sion. 

Un homme tel que M. Claude Monet montre ce que peut 
toucher, dans les harmonies les plus subtiles de la vie, 
un étre organisé supérieurement au point de vue des sens. 
C’est déja beau et personnel. M. Monet ne laissera que 
des impressions de nature: mais elles sont d’une puissante 
perfection. Ce sont les notes de voyage d’un excep- 
tionnel passant, elles évoquent la lumiére, la vie exubé- 
rante, la joie du ciel et des fleurs. Elles sont presque 
panthcistiques, elles font songer aux purs et séduisants 
spectacles de l'eau, {des feuilles, du soir et de |’aurore. 
C’est en somme tout ce qu’on peut exiger d’un peintre, si 
derricre le peintre un cérébral ne veut pas se manifester : 
et si M. Claude Monet ne doit pas demeurer dans le 
souvenir comme un Matsys ou un Mantegna, il pourrait 
peut-étre y demeurer comme un rude et enthousiasmant 
virtuose, comme un Hals ou un Jordaens. II est de la 
grande lignée des plasticiens, et cela suffit pour l’estimer 
et pour l’aimer dans l’art moderne comme une person- 
nalité trés rare. CamitteE Mavcrair. 


THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT 


DRAMATIC correspondent writes to us with refer- 

ence to the publication of The Benefit of the Doubt 
(London ; Heinemann) that ‘ex post facto’ criticism has at 
least, this merit, it cannot injure the “ run ” of a piece, or the 


pockets of a deserving author and manager. The Benefit of 


the Doubt has been withdrawn, and the blame may be put 
upon the broad shoulders of that infernal Plato. This 
piece, artistically constructed in the main—full of delicate 
points, natural dialogue, and admirably acted, has not 
been a commercial success, or it would not have given 
place so soon to a successor. 

‘Its comparative failure is not due to the fact that it was 
what is called a “ problem play.” The Stranger is a pro- 
blem play, but though “ made in Germany ”’ is still a “ hardy 
annual,” The cardinal fault of 7'he Benefit of the Doult 
was its undecided character. The vice it depicted was 
too largely mixed with water. Its heroine was a moth 
always fluttering round a candle. That she never burnt 
her wings was less her merit than the merit of the candle. 
The candle, in representation, proved not to be a candle. 
Its wax was marble, its flame like the brass conflagration at 
the top of the monument on Fish Street Hill. 

‘The heroine made an unsympathetic marriage, and she 
and her husband suffer from “incompatibility of temper.” 
The hero, in representation a young man of marvellous 
self-restraint—a being almost too good for this inferior 
world—has also made an unfortunate marriage. His wife, 
afflicted with jealousy as other people are afflicted with 
cancer or some other fearful disease, makes his life a 
burden to him. He in representation wants a little more 
passion : she in representation wants a horsewhip. The 
heroine has passion, but sits upon it: the hero is the 
man she ought to have married, at least she thinks so. 
He probably thinks so, too, but makes no sign. The 
heroine is only a passive, because she is not encouraged to 
be an active adulteress. A word—a look—would do it ; 
but, in representation, they are either non-existent, or are 
kept back ; it is impossible to say which. The heroine 
throws herself into the hero’s arms, but finds she has 
knocked her head against a brick wall. 

‘This is the story—an undecided one, The characters 
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that revolve, at different distances, round the two prin- 
cipals are interesting only for their truthfulness to life. 
They are real average men and women—commonplace (in 
one or two cases, toa fault), butamusing. There is a lub- 
berly son ; an average mother on the fringe of “ society ;” a 
prosy father—M.P., of the vestryman type ; two daughters, 
showy, vain, selfish, badly “brought up,” and _flashily 
educated ; a shadowy bishop, in representation a perfect 
picture of ecclesiastical feebleness; two young average 
men of the day; and the Bishop’s wife, a managing 
woman, the more than average sister of the average 
mother, and aunt to the heroine. These are Mr. Pinero’s 
puppets, and he manages them with consummate skill. 
Admit his plan, and accept his characters, and no one could 
have raised a neater stage building. ,In only one of its 
parts does it appear to show a weakness. The first Act is 
nearly all narrative. Not a word of it is without value, 
but it is narrative value. The characters describe some- 
thing that is about to take place, is taking place, or has 
taken place, without the audience seeing it. The matter 
is as much descriptive as the soliloquies in Shakespeare. 
There is no representation of action by a person or persons 
acting. So far it is not a stage-play within the meaning 
of the act. It might be represented with impunity on a 
lecture platform, where it would require no official sanction 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and no grandfatherly supervision 
of the Licenser of Plays. 

‘The Benefit of the Doubt is a play that Thackeray would 
have been delighted to see, and more delighted to have 
written. It isa play that would have obtained a respectful 
hearing at the Theatre Francais from playgoers who are not 
mere amusement seekers, but who have been taught that 
the study of the drama—the acted drama—is an important 
part of a polite education.’ 


THE FRENCH STAGE 


FEW years ago the Franch stage was the model which 

the rest of Europe set itself to imitate. Its novelties 

were rapidly translated and adapted, and even the Germans 
did not scruple to borrow from their traditional enemy. 
Gradually, however, France has lost her hold upon the 
dramatic world. To begin with, there is a dearth of 
writers. For some years no new play of really first-rate 
excellence—a play likely to live and become part of the 
permanent literature of the country—has been produced 
in France. Dumas jis is dead, and his long-expected 
work, La Route de Thebes, which was to have contained his 
latest theories, will probably never see the footlights. 
Sardou goes on writing, but, clever as he is, he is not one 
of the immortals. He can produce any number of plays 
to suit the whim or the capacity of a given actor or actress ; 
but they are somewhat wanting in real purpose or per- 
manent value. As masterpieces of construction, they recall 
the artificial school of Scribe. The personages are puppets, 
whom the author moves about by the help of a number of 
well-worn devices, with which the practised play-goer is 
only too well acquainted. His latest work, Marcelle, pro- 
duced only a few weeks ago at the Théditre du Gymnise, 
is an excellent example of his manner. It is very amusing, 
there is no denying that ; and the sentimental will rejoice 
over persecuted innocence, vindicated at the last moment ; 
but when we mention that the whole plot is made to turn 
on the venerable contrivance of first burning a letter and 
then denying that it had ever existed—our readers will 
understand what we mean by calling the author artificial. 
No people could ever have acted in real life so absurdly as 
the principal persons do in this play, with one exception, 
La Baronne. She is a lady, and a thoroughly good woman, 
with a ripe knowledge of the world, and a keen sense of 
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humour. Let us add that the character is beautifully 
impersonated by Mme. Pasca, whom it is a pleasure to see 
once more on the stage. Her two sons, however, who have 
evidently been suggested by the two young men in Le Mar- 
quis de Villemer, are entirely conventional ; and the minor 
characters, a set of scandal-mongers, who spend their time 
in trying to prove that poor Marcelle had a past, while they 
might be more profitably empioyed in mending their own 
present, are somewhat coarsely drawn. M. Pailleron again, 
whose brilliant comedy, Le Monde on l'on s'ennuie, made 
us hope that a social satirist had arisen with the keen 
analysis of Dumas but without his perversity, has not ful- 
filled the promise of that work; and in fact he seems to 
have exhausted himself in a single effort. If his second 
comedy, Les Cabotins, had been written by some one else, it 
would have been said that it was directly imitated from 
Le Monde. It shows no advance in observation or in power 
of drawing character. All that can be said of it is that it 
is a bright bustling piece, pleasant enough to see once, 
Great things have frequently been prophesied of M. 
Francois Coppée. Some years ago he used to write charm- 
ing pieces in one act, one of which, Le Passant, might 
almost have been signed by Alfred de Musset. But he, like 
M. Pailleron, has not fulfilled his promise. With strange 
wilfulness he persists in writing serious dramas—a style in 
which he does not excel. One of these, Pour la Couronne, 
was brought out last year at the Odeon, where it has been 
lately revived. By a stroke of good luck for author and 
manager, it was thought patriotic to go and see it; and in 
consequence it achieved a success wholly out of proportion 
to its merits. It has one great situation; but the plot is 
not specially new or interesting, and the characters, one 
and all, lack sincerity. 

If now we turn to the comic stage, we shall find that a 
similar process of deterioration has been at work. The 
old broad farce, with its intensely funny situations and 
humourous dialogue, has disappeared. Labiche is no more, 
and his methods seem to have died with him. And what 
have we got instead? A course, vulgar thing, where gross 
indecency takes the place of harmless fun. In these 
pieces an actor or an actress, usually the latter, is certain to 
undress as completely as the performer will consent to do or 
the police will allow ; and the dialogue is spiced in propor- 
tion to the suggestiveness of the situation. Le Carnet du 
Diable, now running at the Theatre des Variétés, goes as 
far in this direction as it is possible to go; and yet it 
attracts large audiences. If any further progress be made, 
ladies, if they go to the play at all, will have to wear masks, 
as they used to do in Italy. 

In the midst of so much that is disheartening it is 
pleasant to chronicle one really fine work, Le Fils de ’ Arctin, 
by M. Henri de Bornier, lately produced at the Theatre 
Francais. Here is a noble, poetic drama, or rather tragedy, 
in verse, as remarkable for boldness in conception as for 
delicacy in execution. Aretino, the shameless writer of 
licentious books and merciless lampoons, has a son Orfinio 
—the offspring of a passing connection with a courtesan. 
The child, whose’ existence the father had almost forgotten, 
has been brought up by Angela, a Venetian lady, who had 
loved Aretino and been loved by him when they were both 
young, and he was innocent. At the very height of his 
licentious career, when he is holding a sort of court, and 
Charles V. and Francois I. are soliciting his goodwill. 
Angela enters, and reveals to him the existence of the boy, 
and the pains she has taken to save him. Overwhelmed 
at the sight of a virtue in whose very existence he had 
ceased to believe, Aretino repents, and does his best t 
undo the past by buying up and destroying every copy of 
his worst books. A single copy alone survives, by the 
treachery of one Franz, who bears a grudge against Aretino 
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for a peremptory dismissal, and is by him deliberately 
given to Orfinio, now grown to man’s estate, as a brave 
soldier in the service of Venice. Angela is anxious to wed 
him to her ward Stellina, his playmate from childhood, but 
he chafes against the restraints of the quiet home at 
Chioggia, and owns to unsatisfied yearnings for a larger 
experience, and a taste of pleasures that hitherto he knows 
only by report. The fatal book acts upon him as a match 
upon a powder-barrel. It bears the date of his own birth : 

Imprimé dans Venise, en l’an quinze cent Gist’... 

Oui, la date est bien 1a: l'année Ou je naquis ! 

Ainsi l’ceuvre perverse, odieuse, insensée 

Nous sommes nés tous deux de la méme pens<e ! 

Life has no longer any restraints for him. A career of 
wild dissipation ends in ruin, and at the very moment 
when he seems to have reached the height of honour— 
publicly thanked for saving Venice from the Turks—he is 
driven to sell the password to her enemies But his father 
discovers the treachery in time, and stabs him. Such is a 
very slight outline of this fine play. It is easy to say that 
the interest is psychological rather than dramatic ; and no 
doubt it is a study in heredity. But the unusual theme is 
managed with such rare art, and we may add, the characters 
are impersonated by such consummate artists, that they 
become real people ; the gradual working of the poison in 
Orfinio’s mind becomes visible to the audience. When 
we add that M. Mounet-Sully plays Aretino, M. Le Bargy 
Orfinio, and Mile. Dudlay Angela, the completeness of the 
interpretation will be readily understood. It is a success ; 
but it is painful to have to record that it is pronounced to 
be dull. The truth is that the modern Parisian playgoer 
is hopelessly frivolous—he goes to the theatre only to be 
amused, and, like a jaded diner-out, demands a plentiful 
supply of pepper with his dishes. 

One swallow does not make a summer; and this one 
green oasis does but make the desert round it look more 
arid. What is to be the end? Is the drama in [’rance 
on its deathbed ? and has the time come when some other 
vehicle than plays is to be found for men’s thoughts ina 
country where until lately the stage has been the chosen 
ground for debating vexed questions of social life ? Things 
have not quite come to this, as yet; but we do believe 
thata new school is slowly but surely gaining ground ; a 
school which will overthrow the artificial plays we have 
spoken of as surely as the Romanticists of 1830 drove the 
classic plays, for a time at least, from the stage. The new 
school we allude to is spoken of collectively as ‘Les 
Jeunes.’ Until lately they found a home at the Thédatre 
Libre, directed by a man of rare ability, M. Antoine 
This theatre is now closed, and his disciples, if we may 
call them so, are knocking at the doors of other houses. 
Their watchword is nature. A play, they say, should not 
be elaborately constructed according to rule, but it® should 
represent an episode in real life; with no definite 
beginning, and no definite end. One such play, by M. 
Paul Hervieu, has lately been performed with great 
success at the Theatre Francais. It is called Les Tenailles, 
and deals with an ill-assorted marriage, which holds in its 
gtipaman and a woman. At the opening the husband 
tefuses to divorce his wife ; at the end the wife refuses to 
divorce her husband for the sake of the child, though it is 
not his. ‘Ah! nous sommes bien malheureux,’ she says, as 
they sit sadly down, and determine to await the end of 
the life-long misery before them, without further struggle. 
A second, and less dismal specimen of the new art is being 
played at the Theatre de la Renaissance. It isa comedy 
(so-called) in four acts, entitled simply Amants. In the 
frst act the lady and gentleman find each other's society 
agreeable ; in the second they are madly in love; in the 
third they begin to be bored; in the fourth they have 
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parted for some years, and meet calmly—without regret. 
There are practically only two characters in this very 
clever piece; but their dialogue is so natural and so 
bright, that the spectator does not feel dull for a moment, 
and when they are off the stage it is ingeniously occupied 
by episodic persons, who might well have been there 
under the circumstances. The honours of this success fall 
to Mme. Jeanne Granier, M. Guitry, and M. Louis 
Delaunay, son of the brilliant ex-sociétaire of the Théatre 
Francais, who plays the most important of the episodic 
characters. 

We have no space to deal with other plays of this school 
—though several have been publicly acted and more 
printed; nor can we venture on any prophecy as to its 
ultimate success or failure. So far as we can judge at 
present it has one capital defect ; it presents only offensive 
subjects from which cheerfulness is of necessity excluded. 
The persons represented are al] sad, and sad in con- 
sequence of their own immorality. Surely life is not so 
bad as this; there are still some good people left who can 
go about their business with cheerful faces, and even try 
to alleviate the misery about them by the sunshine of their 
own virtuous lives. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


N the preface to his England’s Darling, Mr. Alfred 
Austin commits himself to the statement that Alfred 
the Great ‘has never been celebrated by an English poet.’ 
Nay, Mr. Austin goes farther, for he says, ‘ No English- 
man has sung of Alfred the Great.’ Now, that is a hard 
saying. Even if we take Mr. Austin literally, and exclude 
Irishmen and Scotsmen, there are still the late Mr. Martin 
Farquhar Tupper and the late Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
who, if they were not ‘ poets '—and I do not say they were 
—were at least Englishmen. His lordship, you will remem- 
ber, wrote a five-act play called Alfred the Great at Athelnay, 
which was published about twenty years ago. Mr. Tupper 
also perpetrated a five-act play on the subject—he called 
it a ‘ patriotic’ play—which was performed at Manchester 
in ‘ the early sixties. I have a copy before me at this 
moment—a copy I owe to the politeness of the author— 
and | find that the piece is written in very respectable 
blank verse. Take for example Alfred’s opening speech : 
Heaven grant me patience! Can they sink so low 
And still be counted men and Englishmen 
That liberties are nothing, good laws nothing, 
Religion nothing—so they may keep peace 
And hatch in shame and sin their golden eggs! 
O, this is bitterness : my noble people, 
With those false magnates leading them astray, 
Their true king lost—my sheep without a shepherd, 
Infected with this rot of canting love 
To welcoming the wolves within their sheepfold ! 

If, again, we do not exclude Irishmen and Scotsmen in 
this connection, Mr. Austin’s broad assertion becomes even 
more obviously untenable. James Thomson, though a 
Scotsman, wrote of Alfred in a masque which is remembered 
if only for the fact that it embodies the famous song of 
‘Rule Britannia.’ Thomson, I believe, is still accounted a 
poet, even in these difficult and exigent days; ‘The Sea- 
sons, at any rate are read if Al/redisnot. Then there was 
that other Scotsman, John Home, whose .4/fred, a tragedy, 
was seen at Covent Garden more than a hundred years 
ago. I fear he was not much of a poet, but still he counts 
for something—the immortal author of ‘My name is 
Norval!’ Lastly, there is James Sheridan Knowles, an 
Irishman assuredly, given to the manufacture of weak 
blank verse, but still a somebody in his own small way. 
He, too, produced a play about Alfred—A/fred the Great— 
in which the great Macready took the title-part just sixty- 
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five years back. Knowles, Home, Thomson, Tupper— 
these be not great names, but the fact that they wrote 
concerning Alfred should not be wholly disregarded. 

Slowly but surely all that is worthy of popularity 
becomes popular. Such, we may hope, may soon be the 
fate of Thomas Campion, now that a cheap selection from 
his writings has been issued in a form as cheap as it is 
pretty, namely, in the ‘ Lyric Poets’ of Messrs. Dent. The 
first step to making Campion’s verse more widely known 
than by scholars only was taken when he figured in certain 
recent collections of Elizabethan lays. To most English 
readers he was then practically a revelation, for few could 
have had access to the edition of ‘The Works of Dr. 
Thomas Campion’ superintended by Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
and printed privately in 1889. It is one of Mr. Bullen’s 
many claims to the gratitude of literature-lovers that he 
has been the mediate, if not immediate, means of intro- 
ducing Campion to ‘the general reader.’ 

It was eminently fitting that Mr. Austin Dobson should 
edit Goldsmith’s Poems for the new Aldine Series. Gold- 
smith, in a sense, belongs to Mr. Dobson. Not only did 
the latter pen the memoir of the former for the ‘ Great 
Writers’ series; Goldsmith’s Poems were ‘selected and 
edited’ by Mr. Dobson in 1867, and they were edited by 
him again in 1891-3. What Mr. Dobson does not know 
about Goldsmith and his works is not worth knowing. 

By the way, Mr. Dobson’s Poems on Several Occasions— 
the two-volume edition published in England by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul and Co.—may now be obtained at the book- 
sellers. But I should like to tell those who do not know 
Mr. Dobson personally or by sight that the portrait of him 
which is prefixed to the Poems is alittle misleading. It is 
in profile, and makes Mr. Dobson look very much too fierce 
and unbending. The outlines are too sharp, and do the 
gentle poet some injustice. 

The ‘ Famous Scots’ series of monographs, undertaken by 
Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, should have world- 
wide acceptance, seeing that Scots are everywhere, and 
that they carry with them their devotion to their country’s 
heroes. Sir George Douglas will do The ‘ Blackwood’ Group, 
Professor Saintsbury will be responsible for Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr. A. Taylor Innes for John Knox, and so forth. In the 
case of these memoirs we are to have ‘uniformity of treat- 
ment, distinctly national colouring, and unity of criticism ’ 
—all excellent things. 

A propes of the new cheap edition of Matthew Arnold's 
On Translating Homer, I note that one of the literary 
journals records its issue under the heading of ‘ Philology.’ 
This would have amused Arnold hugely, could he have 
seen it. 

The ‘Committee of Management’ of the Society of 
Authors have elected Mr. Rider Haggard as their chairman. 
No Letter choice could have been made. Mr. Haggard has 
exactly the qualities wanted for so difficult a post, a post 
of which the holder is constantly open to attacks from 
people who think they are injured by neglect, or by envy, 
or by malice, or by what you will. Mr. Haggard is 
endowed with courtesy, with tact, with good feeling, and, 
moreover, with that complete determination which is 
needed to keep in order a set of people who are bent on 
making themselves important by having or rather inventing 
a grievance or grievances which appear important to 
them if to nobody else. The pother lately made about 
the Society of Authors has been absolutely nonsensical, 
for the very simple reason that it has been sought to 
fasten on the Society as a corporate body a document 
which, it has been amply demonstrated, was purely 
private. The whole thing really resolves itself into the 
title of a famous ‘ Roundabout Paper,’ strange to say on 
Club paper. 
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REVIEWS 
PROFESSORIAL PATRIOTISM 


The History of the Foreign Policy of Great Britain. By 
MONTAGU BuRROWS, Chichele Professor of Modern His. 
tory in the University of Oxford. London: Blackwood, 


In undertaking to write a history of British foreign policy, 
an author requires a prodigious equipment of special know. 
ledge. The foreign policy of any State is by no means always 
dictated by the motives which the hasty student thinks that he 
perceives on the surface, nor is the origin of complications 
with foreign Powers plainly to be descried at once even 
by the keenest sighted of contemporary observers. Let us 
take for example a question which has lately been revived, 
the outbreak of hostilities between France and Germany in 
1870, There is little agreement on the subject even among 
those best qualified to judge, and some of the principal actors 
in the drama have been giving explanations curiously at 
variance with one another on a matter upon which, presum- 


ably, there should be little difference of opinion. Yet it is by - 


no means an uncommon thing to find the historian, led away 
by a vain estimate of the advantages of generalisation, for- 
getting these warnings and applying, with the most amusing 
self-confidence, a general theory to past events, which he 
would recognise at once as the highest effort of presumption 
if it were applied to contemporary history. 

This reflection is inevitably forced upon us by the perusal of 
Professor Burrows’s work, for in the second page of his preface 
the Professor undertakes to prove the continuity of British 
Foreign Policy, and he goes so far as to tell us that it has been 
‘substantially the same ever since the Norman Conquest, it 
has ‘ followed tie course prescribed by nature and approved by 
experience. The same remark might be applied with as much 
truth to the policy of any country, because, human nature being 
the same everywhere, that policy will be pursued which rulers 
think to be for their own advantage and that of their country, 
but if it is to be taken to mean that for over eight hundred 
years our Government has had first in the germ and afterwards 
gradually developing it, one settled and consistent attitude 
towards the foreigner we must take the strongest exception 
to it. Our foreign policy has been, on the contrary, if viewed 
as a whole, at times strangely fluctuating and inconsistent. 
We have not had before us for centuries any one dominating 
idea swaying all our actions as has been undoubtedly the case 
with Russia, and even when, as in the last century, we have 
pursued a course leading towards a definite end, the extension 
of our Empire and commerce, it has not by any means been 
the result of a definite and comprehensive view of our position, 
but rather the result of circumstances when we hardly knew 
what we were doing. As Professor Seeley told us long ago, 
‘ we conquered half the world in a fit of absence of mind,’ and 
absence of mind rather than coherent thought is the distin- 
guishing feature of our policy looked at as a whole. Had it 
been otherwise, had we been consistent rather than vacillating, 
we might not have found ourselves in the position which con: 
fronts us to-day. Allowing fully for the jealousy which our 
position has for long aroused throughout the world a candid 
historian cannot help admitting that our rulers in the past have 
often shown a cynical contempt for Continental peoples with 
whom we had entered into most solemn engagements, and the 
‘perfide Albion’ theory was not without a basis of fact, at all 
events during the last century. Let us take a few examples. 
The desertion of the Catalans in 1713 at the Peace of Utrecht 
was one of the most scandalous betrayals known to history; 
but our author has no word to say of it save that their desire 
for independence was ‘an anachronism.’ We made use of it, 
however, throughout the war, and the most elementary sens¢ 
of just dealing would have led our rulers to provide for their 
safety. Again, in making the Treaty of Aix-la~Chapelle in 1748 
we deliberately abandoned Austria, making our own terms 
with France behind the back of Maria Theresa, who neve! 
forgave us. We cannot help thinking that if Professor Burrows 
had studied the Duc de Broglie’s work on this subject, pub- 
lished last year, he might have looked upon that treaty 4 
‘humiliating’ on other grounds than the inadequate results of 
the war it terminated. The Peace of Paris, where we as Cy?" 
cally abandoned Frederick the Great, is also worthy of notice 
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in a history of foreign policy. To ignore all these aspects of 
our international relations is not to treat the foreign affairs of 
any country in the adequate manner we expect from a Professor 
of History in one of our Universities, because it is to leave 
entirely on one side a very obvious factor in the situation we 
have occupied in regard to other States. To point out this 
omission is not to condemn the spirit in which Professor 
Burrows has taken up his task, his motive throughout has 
been patriotic in the highest degree, but he seems to be quite 
unable to appreciate what there is to justify the suspicions 
entertained towards us by foreigners. It has often seemed that 
we retired from: the field when we had secured our own objects 
to the sacrifice of a reputation for fidelity to our engagements. 
Suspicion once aroused lingers on long after its origin is 
forgotten and its continued existence justified. 

We entirely agree with the author’s treatment of the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic wars, where England appeared in the 
least selfish aspect she has ever presented. Pitt said truly 
that ‘she saved Europe by her example.’ The naval aspect 
of the wars is admirably dealt with, as we should anticipate 
from one who himself held distinguished rank in our navy, 
but he owes much, and admits it, to Captain Mahan’s epoch- 
making work. It seems to us that Professor Burrows need 
not have devoted space which must of necessity be valuable 
in a work of this character to vindicating Pitt for entering upon 
these wars. The Whig theory of Pitt as a wilful originator of a 
wicked war is no longer held even by schoolboys, and though 
his views are quite right on the subject it is rather amusing to 
find an Oxford professor proclaiming them as if he had made 
anew and important discovery in the historic field ; also we 
may inquire on what grounds he bases his assertion that the 
elder Pitt ‘figures in history as a sort of slave-driver flourish- 
ishing his whip over men who would otherwise have behaved 
no better than their predecessors. We have all long ago 
acknowledged the merits of Hawke, Wolfe, and the rest, but 
cannot refuse due recognition to the genius which animated 
and directed their efforts. 

We might pick out many other passages in this work from 
which we dissent, but we have no wish to doa so because we 
recognise in the, highest degree the patriotism and good 
intentions of the writer. If there be one error in the book 
with which we cannot avoid finding fault it is that he looks 
at foreign policy as merely the way in which we have con- 
ducted a secular struggle with France, neglecting many im- 
portant aspects of our international relations. This book 
suffers from a too ambitious title, and we therefore expect more 
from it than we can possibly find in the three hundred and 
fifty-eight pages of which it consists. Our foreign policy has 
been by no means such a simple matter as we should infer 
it was if all we knew was derived from this volume.  Pro- 
fessors of history must expect to be judged by a higher 
standard than applies to less distinguished folk when they 
launch histories upon the world. So far as the author is 
aiming at cultivating an interest in the greatness of our 
Empire and the methods by which it has been acquired and 
maintained he deserves the thanks of the reader, though we 
cannot admit that he has discovered anything very remarkable 
or previously unknown in the course of his researches : on the 
contrary, he ignores many important aspects of our foreign 
policy which were deserving of notice in a record of this cha- 
racter, 


MARMONTEL’S MORAL TALES 


Marmontel’s Moral Tales. Selected, with a Revised Transla- 
tion, Biographical Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. With lilustrations by CHRIS. HAMMOND. 
London: George Allen. 


Mr. Andrew Lang recently complained in the pages of 
Cosmopolis of those indolent reviewers who were content to 
fake up a notice on the strength of having skimmed a preface. 
Whether this be a true bill or not, it may be urged that 
editors—we had almost said critical chaperons—like Mr. 
Saintsbury unwittingly encourage such indolence when they 
launch their literary wall-flowers with such exhaustive introduc- 
lions as that which is prefixed to this collection of Marmontel’s 
Contes Moraux. To begin with there is the sentence from 
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Ruskin on the title-page, ‘the exquisitely finished tales of 
Marmontel, concerning which it is permissible even for an 
indolent reviewer to observe that no finality attaches to the 
verdict of a critic who has proclaimed his admiration for 
Claudian and the tales of John Strange Winter. Then follow 
twenty-nine pages of introductory matter containing a life of 
Marmontel, a list of his works and a good deal about their 
contents ; a critical estimate of his style, his philosophy, and 
his position among the writers of the eighteenth century ; and 
finally an exhaustive account of the Mora/ Tales themselves. It 
is—barring some irregularities of expression—excellent reading, 
packed full of facts, anecdotes and.criticism. In short the 
reviewer who is resolved to supplement these copious materials 
with a perusal of the body of the book, can only be described 
as a paragon of probity, in view of the overwhelming induce- 
ments to indolence held out by the indiscreet but erudite Mr. 
Saintsbury. 

If, however, the editor’s method is calculated to deter un- 
scrupulous reviewers from perusing Marmontel’s Tales, it will 
probably excite the curiosity of the average reader to make the 
further acquaintance of Marmontel’s highly entertaining 
Memoirs. For if ever there was a case of /a carridre ouverte 
aux talents it was that of this adroit and industrious tailor’s 
son, who began life as a gerund-grinder in the provinces, early 
exchanged the drudgery of an usher at Toulouse for the atmo- 
sphere of the Parisian Grub Street, insinuated himself into the 
good graces of Voltaire, and by the time he was five and twenty 
was a successful tragedian and formidable rival to Marshal 
Saxe, the greatest lady-killer of theage ! Ofone of his dramatic 
failures, C/éopdtre, Mr. Saintsbury recalls a capital anecdote. 
It was damned ‘ owing to the too ingenious idea of getting the 
famous mechanic, Vaucanson, to make an asp that hissed. “I 
agree with the asp,” said somebody, and the fate of the piece 
was sealed.’ Then he became the frofégé of Madame de 
Pompadour, obtained the editorship of the Jercure de France in 
1758, an became Academician in 1763, Historiographer Royal 
of France in 1771 and, having securely established his literary 
reputation, took unto himself a wife in 1778. Here the unex- 
pected happened, for Marshal Saxe’s rival (on his own showing 
it is true) proved a model of conjugal fidelity. He survived the 
Revolution, in which he appears to have behaved with fortitude 
and consistency, retired to Normandy and died at the very fag 
end of the century of which he was so typical a representative. 
His works were voluminous in bulk and encyclopedic in their 
range—as became so copious a contributor to the Encyclopédie, 
He left nothing untouched, from logic to librettos—here let us 
express our surprise that Mr. Saintsbury should fall into the 
vulgar error of mis-spelling Gluck G/iick. And, wonderful to 
relate, Marmontel had an extensive first-hand knowledge of 
English literature, of which he gave practical proof by trans- 
lating Pope’s Rafe of the Lock into French. More wonderful 
still, he forestalled Sainte-Beuve’s vindication of Ronsard, by 
full fifty years. Most wonderful of all, he ‘seems to have known 
something of German.’ In short, he was so learned, accom- 
plished and—for his time—catholic in his taste, that one is not 
in the least surprised to learn that it has long been the fashion 
of the literary jeunesse orgueilleuse of France to deride his 
claim to a rank above that of fluent mediocrity. After all, 
Marmontel suffers in good company. Has not the Honorary 
Secretary of the Authors’ Club recently proclaimed in the 
chaste columns of Home Chat his inability to read the works of 
Addison without effort ? 

The history of the Contes Moraux is decidedly carious, for 
although they attained almost immediately to a European 
celebrity and have enjoyed an enduring vogue in England, in 
France, in spite of the advocacy of Sainte-Beuve, they have 
long languished in unmerited neglect. The title was borrowed 
by Miss Edgeworth and, as Mr. Saintsbury acutely observes, 
except that it is more definitely directed to childish things, 
the spirit of Sandford and Merton is very close indeed to that 
of Marmontel. For the rest ‘his morality, which may have 
seemed occasionally excessive to Frenchmen, was sure to re- 
commend him on this side of the Channel: his licence, which 
may not have been enough to give him bite and relish there, 
was not sufficient to scandalise /ecant Britannique at a time 
when it was still by no means very squeamish.’ But the claims 

of Marmontel to abiding popularity rest on a broader basis than 
this adroit compromise between piquancy and morality. In 
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spite of the pseudo-classicalism of his mzse-en-scéne and his 
wonderful macaronic nomenclature there is a good deal of 
human nature in his characters. People do not change their 
natures when they go to a fancy ball, and when due allowance 
has been made for this external artificiality, it will be found that 
Telespon, Lindor, Clarissa and the rest are made of much the 
same clay as most ordinary persons. The dialogue, again, is 
always brisk and often really witty. Now and then one is 
surprised by a real flash of insight, as when Marmontel breaks 
out, ‘O ye women, who are so ill-educated! Who is it that 
teaches you to write so well? Does nature take pleasure to 
humble us by giving you yourrevenge?’ How good again is 
this picture of Lindor : ‘ Lindor was extremely fond of himself, 
and not without reason : he knew that he was well made, and 
of a charming figure. He said so sometimes: but he laughed 
so heartily after he had said it ; he discovered, as he laughed, 
so fresh a mouth and such fine teeth, that the maivetés were 
pardoned at his age. Besides, he mingled such lofty and noble 
sentiments with the puerilities of self-love, that the whole 
together was very engaging. He was desirous of having a 
handsome mistress and a good war-horse . . . This mixture of 
frivolousness and heroism is perhaps the most seducing of all 
things in the eyes of a woman. An indistinct idea that this 
pretty little creature, who trifles with his toilette, who caresses 
himself, who admires his own person, will perhaps in two 
months’ time throw himself in the face of a battery upon a 
squadron of the enemy, or,climb like a grenadier up a mined 
breach—this idea gives to the pretty ways of a fop an air of 
the marvellous, which creates admiration and tenderness. But 
this foppery sits well on none but young gentlemen of the 
army—a piece of advice, by the way, to pretty fellows of every 
condition.’ Passages of this sort are plentiful in Marmontel and 
lighten the oppressiveness of his pathos. For when his theme 
is filial affection or parental tenderness, he ‘ slops over’—to use 
Artemus Ward’s phrase—in a way that verges on the Peck- 
sniffan. The /ocus classicus is of course that wonderful picture 
of the virtuous Corée who, returning from the West Indies to 
succour his cruel mother, takes {part in a naval engagement 
with an African corsair : ‘ Corée, sabre in hand, made a dreadful 
slaughter; the instant he saw an African throw himself on 
board, he ran upto him, and clove him in two, crying out, “Oh! 
my poor mother!”’ Another remarkable feature of the moral 
world of Marmontel is its extraordinary richness in young 
widows. If an actuary were to draw out a table based on the 
Tales, the premiums on life policies issued to the married men 
would be simply prohibitory. 

We have already alluded to the eare and erudition displayed 
by Mr. Saintsbury in his introduction. His style, however, is 
often sadly to seek—witness this terrible sentence: ‘And even 
the most ambitious of women ought to be obliged to Mar- 
montel for her [Agatha’s] clear conception of the fact that her 
uncle's not too honourable stratagem must anyhow turn to her 
and her lover’s advantage, combined with the mixture of 
wounded vanity and lack of foresight which distinguishes her 
lover. He mentions in a postscript that he has found it 
necessary to ‘ revise rather freely’ the translation adopted, but 
from the extract which we have quoted in our notice it is 
obvious that the process might well have been carried several 
stages further. Mr. Hammond's illustrations do not sustain 
the promise of his charming frontispiece. 


ART ON THE HOARDINGS 
Picture Posters. By C. HIATT. London: Sell. 


At first sight one might be disposed to believe that in the 
movement in favour of the artistic poster—which is certainly 
the most noteworthy phenomenon presented by our streets 
within the past two or three years—is betokened an awakening 
to ‘art culture’ of the manufacturer on the one hand and of 
the people on the other. The fact that a large section of the 
money-making class, strangers to art—and generally speaking, 
avowed despisers of it—should suddenly appeal for artistic 
help in the development of their trade, might be supposed to 
reveal not only a liking for design and a sincere and enlightened 
desire that ‘Art and Commerce should henceforward walk hand 
in hand,’ but furthermore, a sturdy belief in the educated taste 
of the people. For ourselves we entertain no such delusions, 
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We gladly recognise the advantage that may arise from this 
distinctly interested flirtation between Art and Commerce ; but 
that any advance in the natural taste is necessarily to be deduced 
from it we cannot for a moment suppose. One flame, we sup. 
pose, is as good as another at which to set light to the torch of 
Trade ; and if the few sacré is available—promising besides a 
speedier ignition, by reason of the unusual power of attraction 
its morality ensures—it is but natural that the shrewd trader 
(notably, be it observed, the theatrical manager and the book 
and newspaper proprietor) should take the fullest advantage 
of it. 

It is to be remarked, by the way, that the great’ advertiser 
does not believe in decorative art. Eclectic taste has no money 
in it. ‘It’s all very well,’ said one who is reported to be the 
most extensive sticker of bills in the kingdom, ‘there’s not a 
single “artistic poster” in the whole Royal Aquarium exhi- 
bition that is worth “Bubbles” from the advertiser’s point of 
view.’ Yet many of these spurned artistic posters have been 
systematically adopted, and others have since been continually 
produced. Why? Because their novelty can still attract, in 
spite of their art. We do not mean to say that ‘ Bubbles’ was 
inartistic, only that it was never designed for a poster at all; it 
was a beautiful work of fine art, fulfilling few of the require- 
ments theoretically demanded of the picture poster—simplicity 
of conception, design, colour, and mass, and, of course, vivid 
appeal to the passer-by. These are the essential and primary 
qualities which persons chiefly interested in the poster aim at 
securing : and to them the advertiser, the lithographer, and the 
artist devote their attention and their efforts. Dut we go 
further and say that in the case of ‘ Bubbles’ it was not the 
masterly art of the painter which challenged the attention and 
extorted the delight of the public of the streets ; it was just the 
charm of the picturesquely-clad child who is so seriously 
absorbed in his pretty play; any other Christmas plate, of 
equal sentiment, would have done as well. That this should 
be so is not matter for surprise. The poster is primarily in- 
tended to appeal to the vulgar, not to the refined, who are not 
to be persuaded by a mere picture in a paper or a poster ona 
wall. The office of the poster is, so to speak, to cry up its own 
wares and vulgarise them. How then should it be otherwise 
than vulgar in its essence ? And how can an artistic treatment 
that is, in this country at least, almost esoteric of its kind, be 
believed to have become suddenly assimilated by ‘the man in 
the street’—the most petrified of all among the Philistines? It 
may haply be that the severe training through which public 
and advertiser are thus passing—(though they, least of all 
suspect it)—by reason of this sudden invasion of art upon the 
hoardings, may have the effect that when the novelty of mere 
art has worn off, they will find that their taste has been 
improved, and that they cannot go back to their old poster- 
outrages—not even to the laboured ineffectiveness first foisted 
upon us from America. It is possible that they have really 
become ar/istes malgré eux, and we are open to conviction that 
what was begun in insincerity may end in conversion. Of this, 
however, we may be sure: that that conversion will become 
neither thorough nor complete until we have a little more of 
the joyousness of Chéret and a little less of the sombre and 
depressing morbidness of Aubrey Beardsley and his school, 
with whose forbidding fancies the uneducated public can 
certainly have little or nothing in common. Sympathy, not 
repugnance, must be at the root of all sane movements and 
of all healthy adhesions. 

How widespread is this movement may be judged from Mr. 
Hiatt’s interesting book, which not only sets forth the history of 
the poster as we know it, but indicates its extraordinary develop- 
ment in these latter days in Europe and the United States. 
The long series of a hundred and fifty characteristic posters, by 
about eighty artists—some of them designers of world-wide 
reputation—affords an excellent opportunity to the reader to 
form a fairly accurate idea of the best work that has been done 
on the two continents up to the present time. It does not, of 
course, include the latest achievements of M, Puvis de Chavannes 
or M. Benjamin-Constant ; nor can it present more than a mere 
fraction of M. Chéret’s five hundred and fifty brilliant prints. 
But there appears scarcely a designer of repute who is absent 
from these pages, from Grandville to Messieurs Grasset and 
Willette, from Mr. Walter Crane, Fred Walker, and Mr. Her. 
komer to Mr. Dudley Hardy and the ‘ Beggarstaff Brothers 
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(Messrs. Pryde and Nicholson) to Mr. Louis Rhead (who, by the 
way, obviously forms himself on Gresset), to Mr. Bradley 
and Mr. Abbey, to Herr Joseph Sattler and Professor Franz 
Stiick. 

That the art of the hoarding should have attracted the atten- 
tion of the collector was perhaps to be expected, and that the 
amiable monomaniac should proceed with the fury and blind 
unreasonableness of the philatelist is not unintelligible, when 
the quaint workings of the collector-mind are taken into account. 
The value of the art-poster to such, it appears, depends not at 
all on its art ; even less on its size. Its rarity is the sole test of 
its value; and knowing howvery limited in number are the copies 
available (until some counterfeiter corresponding to the stamp- 
forger shall arise) collectors have run up the value of them 
until pounds are the current price of what originally cost only 
pence, or little more, to produce. But it is all, no doubt, for 
the good of the art ; for now that artists are alive to the fact 
that the eyes of the connoisseurs of half the world are upon 
them, they will redouble their efforts to produce fine work, to 
justify their interest in the doings of the advertiser and man of 
commerce, and, by interesting the people in the work, to 
improve the taste ofa nation while establishing a new and 
legitimate field for the art of design, 


COMEDIES BY MR. ANTHONY HOPE 


Comedies of Courtshif. Wy ANTHONY Hore, London: 
Innes, 


In days of storm and stress, literary and political commisera- 
ting destiny has by way of relief and refreshment vouch- 
safed tous Mr. Anthony Hope. The very title of his new 
book—-Comedies of Courtship—comes as a relief and refresh- 
ment when we are being done to death with tragedies of matri- 
mony, and courtship begins to be by many talked of as a thing 
of an old-fashioned past. Nor is the title a mere trick of 
alliteration. The British public is by degrees coming to recog- 
nise comedies in narrative as a legitimate branch of fiction and 
not the least delightful. Mr. Hardy in his preface to the new 
edition of Zhe Hand of Ethelberta tells us he called that per- 
formance a comedy to indicate its aim, in that a high degree of 
probability was not attempted, and there was expected of the 
reader a certain lightness of mood which should inform him 
with a good-natured willingness to accept the production in th2 
spirit in which it was offered. Yet the novel on its first appear- 
ance, he says, suffered for its quality of unexpectedness. Mr. 
Meredith, it may be remembered, called 7he Egoist ‘a comedy 
in narrative, and defined the species in the first few lines of 
the novel. Comedy, said he, was a game played to throw reflec- 
tion upon social life, and it dealt with human nature in the 
drawing-room of civilised men and women, where we had no 
dust of the struggling outer world, no noise, no violent crashes 
to make the correctness of the representation convincing. 
The comic spirit conceived a definite situation for a number of 
characters, and rejected all accessories in the exclusive pursuit of 
them and their speech. For, being a spirit, he hunted the spirit 
inman; vision and ardour constituted his merit ; he had not a 
thought of persuading you to believe in him. Later writers 
have come rather nearer than Mr. Meredith in The Egotst to 
the received ideas of comedy ; and among them none is more 
brilliantly gifted for comedy than Mr. Hope. All these pieces 
are conceived and executed in the spirit of comedy. Indeed, 
the first piece in the collection, that entitled ‘ The Wheel of Love,’ 
one can almost see in fancy on the boards as one is reading. 
No indication is given as to whether it has been printed before, 
but one might well imagine it to have been specially written for 
the editor who has lately made himself an advocate of ‘the 
ply-story” ‘The Lady of the Pool?’ again would make a pretty 
romantic comedy ; ‘The Philosopher in the Orchard,’ and ‘A 
Three Volume Novel’ are clever little dramatic sketches ; ‘The 
Curate of Poltons’ is an interesting character-study with a good 
curtain’; while ‘The Decree of Duke Deodonato’ is comic 
fantasy of a kind perhaps suggested by ‘ The Rose and the Ring.’ 
These various modes Mr. Hope handles with almost equal 
Verve and felicity. 

‘Though Mr. Hope takes some of the licences of comedy, and 
himself laughingly calls attention to his coincidences, his 
Comedians are a good deal more ‘convincing’ than those 
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wonderful women who do or don’t, and whom we are apparently 
asked to take seriously. After all, the great passions and the 
tragedies of misunderstanding and disillusion are very rare in 
life, simply because not one man in a thousand—nor woman 
neither, though by her frowning she seems to say so—is capa- 
ble of a great passion. All this business of elective affinities 
and devastating passion is, save for the few souls apart, as 
much a bit of romantic convention as any convention of the 
stage. With the nine hundred and ninety and nine affinities, 
it is a mere matter of propinquity. 
Allah, no doubt, is great, and Juxtaposition his prophet 

as Clough says inhis Amours de Voyage. \t would, indeed, be 
an interesting experiment to try how few antipathetic couples 
would remain indifferent to each other after a long companion- 
less sea voyage. Mr. Hope has fortified his position with 
better authority than that of a sceptical poet, and cites on 
his title-page the dictum of the moral philosopher. ‘It is a 
familiar fact,’ writes Mr. Leslie Stephen in the Sczence of Ethics, 
‘that the intensity of a passion varies with the proximity of the 
appropriate object.’ Mr. Hope, in his little comedies, illus- 
trates this scientific proposition after the most agreeable fashion. 
Moreover, he tempers the severity of his philosophical quota- 
tion with this spirited query from Lon Juan : 

How the devil is it that fresh features 

Have such a charm for us poor human creatures ? 
Neither we nor Mr. Anthony Hope, nor Mr. Leslie Stephen 
nor Don Juan would deny the existence of great passions and 
great tragedies of passion ; still less that such passion and such 
tragedy of passion is of the very stuff of literature. Only that 
sort of literature asks rather stronger heads and hands than 
are commonly set to it. The manly women and womanish 
men, who tease us with their crude tales, are for the most part 
just men with fads and women with a grievance. Now the 
faddists and the people with a grievance are generally quite as 
incompetent in literature as they notoriously are impracticable 
in life. It is after the dismal straining and the shrill falsetto of 
such writers that Mr. Hope’s accomplished comedy is so wel- 
come and so refreshing a relief. All these little pieces are of 
course very light and slight; but slight and light are hardly 
epithets of dispraise, when you are criticising rare and delicate 
porcelain. 


FICTION 


1. The Shepherdess of Treva. By PAUL CUSHING. Ward. 

2. Corruption. By PERCY WHITE. Heinemann. 

3. Aincaid’s Widow. By the Author of Citoyenne Jacqueline 
Smith Elder. 

4. A Spoilt Girl, By FLORENCE WARDEN. White. 

5. Felix Dorrien. By REGINALD Lucas. Ward. 

6. A Ruler of Ind. By F. THOROLD Dickson and Mary L. 
PECHELL, Digby. 


1. Genius and beauty are of no rank; much may te done by 
the conversation of an educated man with a girl of an impres- 
sionable age ; Shakespeare, no doubt, in such circumstances 
would be a powerful civilising agent. Yet it is hard to imagine 
such a paragon of noble womanhood as Bitha Treloare springing 
absolutely from the ranks, given all the remoteness from urban 
vulgarity of her Cornish village, the fatherly sympathy of the 
great R.A. with his youthful model, and the inspiring influence 
of her communion as a shepherdess with nature in a hundred 
moods. Granted the necessary postulate, the heroine is con- 
sistent and admirable, and the idyllic love-story of her early 
youth is bright with promise, though one soon anticipates that 
her love will turn to bitterness, and that her ideals are too high 
and her feelings too deep for felicity. Eugene Quartermass, 
the lover whose baseness shadows all her life, is the product of 
our conventional system. His father is a millionaire, and he 
must marry accordingly ; he is in debt, and his reluctance to 
appeal to his father is too strong for the real attachment which 
underlies his passion for Bitha. He has intellect and fancy ; 
though he indulges vicious impulses he is not irredeemably 
vicious ; and he despises the wooden uniformity of the ordinary 
men of the world, though he is on all sides hedged by their 
limitations. In his hesitation, he chooses the worst and most 
commonplace rv/e, which ever after lowers him in his own eyes 
and turns the axparis of the undergraduate philosopher into his 
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shameless counterpart. For he plays Lovelace to the maid’s 
Clarissa ; though Bitha can use her rustic limbs for flight, and 
bursts the silken toils of St. John’s Wood in a style which 
contrasts acutely with the helplessness of the classic sufferer. 
The plot he has made against her virtue is marred ; but the 
shameful association has been noted by certain of his boon 
companions, and though pure as snow she does not escape 
calumny. In after years, when the celebrated ‘ Meg Quin,’ the 
painter, is wedded to a man of honour whom she loves in spite 
of his fulness of years, she is advised by her early instructor, 
Occomore, not to reveal the terrible incident which clouded her 
girlhood. But Fate is cruel. When Eugene Quartermass 
returns after long exile in Africa, she finds in him for the first 
time the son of Oscar Heriot, the stately gentleman she has 
married. The story closes on Bitha’s death, and a double 
tragedy which leaves Heriot bereaved both of wife and son. 
The malignity of the ‘society’ Press has given a weapon to 
Eugene’s enemies, and to the insolent vveur whose renewal of 
acquaintance Mrs. Heriot has scorned. Credit may be given 
Mr. Cushing for the distinct characterisation of a number of 
minor characters. Lord Stroud, whose nobler side comes out 
in contrast to the clique he belongs to, the money-lenders, the 
picture-dealers and art-critics, and even the very modern Mrs. 
Avening, whose establishment with her unhappy family of 
‘cousins’ is described with as much delicacy as the subject 
admits, are lifelike in their several degrees, and relieve the 
oppression of this tragic failure of what promises to be a well- 
earned triumph over undeserved adversity. 

2. A pleasant style and obvious knowledge of modern life do 
not reconcile us to the sombre level of Mr. White’s story, which 
is only too closely indicated by its appropriate title. The best 
portions of it are those which touch on the political shibboleths 
and shams of the day or describe scenes like the parliamentary 
dinner of Mr. Muir, the millionaire, whose hospitality is extended 
to the discordant crowd of Socialists and Radicals who agree to 
lend their shoulders to the advancement of the Opportunist, Paul 
Carew. That astute politician has united them as the ‘ party of 
hope.’ ‘ Carew had learned to pitch this thin cry in different keys, 
but it always had the ring of sincerity. He believed the human 
race had the innate power of saving itself, but he was convinced 
legislators exaggerated their own importance as factors in 
social progress. This solaced a deficient sense of public duty. 
A vague belief in the success of human society is not a robust 
creed, but shadowy aspirations appear the least hurried forms 
of modern democracy, thanks to the dogma of evolution, which 
is the basis on which Labour candidates with a School-board 
education reconstruct their society of to-morrow with the bricks 
of to-day.’ But it is not with the ‘Carewites’ or the faithful 
constituency of Beauvis in Westshire that the reader is prin- 
cipally concerned, but with the very pitiful narrative of the 
politician’s lapse from personal morality. The moral fall of a 
great man may contain elements of tragedy, and the lapse of a 
woman from virtue must in most cases awake compassion. But 
it is impossible to sympathise with Paul, who can persuade the 
woman he has degraded to marry an honest man, and there- 
after continue his treacherous relations with her, or to condone 
the conduct of Beatrice, who, when Paul in his turn has married 
the millionaire’s daughter, leaves no effort unused to maintain 
his connection with herself. The selfishness on each side is 
too reckless and too cruel to be interesting. The only cha- 
racter in the book worth remembering in connection with the 
main plot of the story is the simple and loving wife of the 
politician. Constance is artistically of more value than many 
such heroes as her shifty husband, and it is possible to admire 
the drawing of her lonely and pathetic figure. There is good 
work here and there about Corruption, but the general result is 
disappointing. 

3. Kincaid’s Widow is one oi those broad Scottish stories 
which the average Englishman should only approach with a 
glossary. Indeed, since the world is rather overrun with 
Scottish stories just at present, we are not sure that he should 
approach it at ail. At the same time, it is not a bad novel 
in its way for people who can stand a good deal of this kind 
of thing. ‘ Puir bit thing to come toa haythen doomed hole 
like this! The friends who brought her up honest and godly 
had better have kept her still in the manse, though when the 
minister deed she had been left without twa bawbees to rub ane 
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wickedness rampant and the De’il’s wages to pay.’ When it is 
added that these speeches are usually of inordinate length, it 
may be judged whether the average English reader will make 
much of the story. But perhaps it is only intended to circulate 
north of the Tweed. The book, however, has at least the 
advantage of conscientious writing, and the author has eyj. 
dently studied his period (1679) carefully. Only one does not 
want to read stories of 1679 told in a dialect which even the 
author thinks it wise to interpret occasionally in a footnote, 
The art of employing dialect in a story is a very delicate one, 
Sparingly used, it is sometimes very effective ; but in large 
doses it becomes simply unreadable. 

4. A Spoilt Girl is the history of a young lady, not inappro. 
priately named Harry, who first captivates the hero’s fancy by 
‘lashing him furiously with her riding-whip,’ continues her 
conquest by throwing stones at him, and completes it by break. 
ing her arm in a poaching affray. Her other charms consist 
in entering his house through the window by the help of a pen. 
knife at odd moments, and by allowing him to repurchase for 
her the jewels given her by an elderly admirer and pawned by 
her brothers. These brothers, who are, of course, the most 
delightful, wild, daring creatures, as well as being card-sharpers 
and blacklegs, steal, drink, cheat, rob and murder, and are 
with the heroine quite as unconventional as even the heart of 
Mr. Grant Allen could desire. Perhaps it is not necessary to 
say that they and the whole story are at the same time quite 
refreshingly impossible. Miss Warden may, in fact, be 
described as riding rough-shod, and with a pleasing air 
of confidence and donhomie, over such trifling obstacles as 
precedent and probability. Nevertheless, her story is not at 
all a bad one. A Sfoilt Girl is, at least, always brisk, cheer- 
ful and entertaining. It contains a really clever little sketch 
of an Indian lady missionary ‘ who had worked hard with very 
small results among the ladies of that country,’ and ‘was 
strongly of the opinion that something serious would happen 
to India unless enough pennies were speedily collected to send 
her out again.’ The book ends sensibly in a pleasant old- 
fashioned manner; and, in spite of the doubtful character (to 
say the least of it) of all its chief personages, is itself of the 
most honest morality. 

5. Felix Dorrien is an old-fashioned story with a moral. The 
hero—if he is the hero—falls in love with a little person on the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva, but does not marry her because 
he is going in for politics, and a wife with neither money nor 
connections would be, he thinks, fatal to his chances of rising in 
that profession. The little person subsequently marries an 
amiable young peer, proves to be possessed of all the qualities 
required for a great man’s wife, makes a man of her husband, 
and spends the rest of her life in patronising the hero, who 
has married a peers daughter and got on extremely badly 
with her. The moral of it all seems to be that there are no 
blanks in the matrimonial market, and that young ladies living 
with their parents in modest indigence on the Lake of Geneva 
are just as likely to make good wives for public men as 
marquis’s daughters. We are bound to confess that we think 
facts are against Mr. Lucas on this point, and though we perfectly 
admit that Felix Dorrien behaved extremely badly to the young 
lady on the Lake of Geneva, still we think that the youth of 
four and twenty who falls in love with some one on a reading 
tour and immediately marries her is not always laying the 
foundation of a happy or successful career. The book is 4 
little long, but it is not unpleasantly written, and the sketch it 
contains of an American abroad, though rather obvious, is not 
unamusing. The illustrations are entirely without merit. 

6. A Ruler of Ind is the story of a wicked Indian civilian, 
who took bribes and married a wife who was really in love with 
somebody else. ‘This in itself should have been a sufficient 
penalty even for a{corrupt Commissioner, but other disagreeable 
consequences follow. The Commissioner is dismissed the se! 
vice, imprisoned, and, after other vicissitudes, is at last shot by 
a revolting Chinaman. It is a curious, rambling tale, which 
wanders from the Persian Gulf to India, from India to the Per- 
sian Gulf, from India to Penang. It is full of ‘local colour’ of 
a not very interesting order, and contains a large assortment 
of persons of no character. Yet it is not a bad novel as novels 
go, and, if it were rather better put together, might make ‘ 
fairly interesting story. Unhappily, most of it is rather obvious: 
The member of Parliament who spends a couple of months 
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going to India and back with a view to writing a book on our 
Eastern Empire is hardly fresh as a subject for satire. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling popularised him, and he has now become a 
journalistic commonplace. He is certainly no longer amusing 
in fiction. The women in the book are, for the most parts 
rather vulgar worldlings. They are Mr. Kipling’s Anglo- 
Indians, without his cleverness to help them out. The heroine 
is absurd, and it is a poor kind of cynicism to write: ‘For a 
girl to inquire into the past record of the man to whom she is 
about to entrust the whole of her future, would be a deplorable 
instance of indelicacy and bad taste.’ 


JOHN KNOX 


1, John Knox. A Biography. By P. HUME Brown. London: 
Black. 
2. John Knox. By F. A. MCCuNN. London: Methuen. 


1.‘ Knox, the second in order of interest among the reformers, 
lies dead and buried in the works of the learned and unreadable 
M’Crie. It remains for some one to break the tomb and bring 
him forth, alive again and breathing in a human book.’ Thus 
wrote Robert Louis Stevenson some years ago, and at last we 
possess a biography of Knox which is not only an accurate and 
learned treatise on his relation to the times in which he led his 
stormy career, but also a discriminating and most readable 
history of a man who was indeed only second to Luther in the 
part he played in the great drama of the Reformation. Fora 
biographer Mr. Hume Brown is singularly impartial, though at 
times he fails to characterise as he should the acquiescence of 
Knox in murder and treachery, when their consequences proved 
beneficial to the cause he espoused. It may be true, as he 
says on p. 73, Vol. i, that ‘not even a saint can rise wholly 
superior to the spirit of his age,’ but the approval by Knox of 
such deeds of darkness as the assassinations of Cardinal Beaton 
and of Rizzio, though it may be true that he was in no way 
privy to the commission of either of them, yet does remove him 
from the very first rank of saints and heroes. But how few 
have been found worthy to take their place there! And the 
author of these volumes has made plain in the course of his 
story the truth of the statement in his Preface that ‘it would 
be difficult to name another historical personage who in such 
degree as Knox revealed a nation’s genius to itself, and at once 
vitalised and dominated its collective thought and action.’ 
Knox was, in fact, in a manner difficult to parallel in modern 
times, the regenerator of his country. He imposed a form of 
faith which, in its logical completeness and uncompromising 
force, at once laid hold of and satisfied the mind of thinking 
Scotsmen, and inaugurated a system of church government 
which is singularly adapted to the idiosyncrasy of the Scots 
middle class. When political difficulties were removed there 
never was any real doubt as to the success of the new order 
among the people. But not only was Knox a great religious 
reformer and a voice that swayed men’s minds, moving con- 
gregations of politicians and soldiers to tears or fury at 
his will—Savonarola could do that, perhaps even more success- 
fully than Knox, as one who spoke to more impressionable 
audiences—but he was a statesman who saw clearly, in spite of 
all the distracting mists of national hatred and partisan bigotry, 
where the temporal interests of his country lay. From time to 
time Mr. Hume Brown drops a parenthetical observation to 
the effect that, even if Knox had not had a hand in the par- 
ticular matter he is treating, in the end the results would have 
been the same. Probably Mr. Brown fears that he may be 
charged with a too Carlylean trick of making his hero the 
absolute moulder and director of the times in which he lived, 
but there are few leaders of men whose absence from the scene 
Would, in all sane speculation, have made so vital a change in 
the fortunes of hisrace. Many of the Scottish nobles supported 
the English alliance as opposed to the French, and some few 
did so from patriotic motives, though personal reasons affected 
Most, as some were sincere reformers, while the majority 
hoped to find the Church lands divided amongst them after 
the English pattern. But had not the voice of Knox stirred up 
the people to adopt this view, and his potent influence been 
thrown into the scale how much chance would even Murray 
have bad of successfully resisting Mary and French influence ? 
The English alliance carried with it the victory of Protestantism 
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not only in Scotland but in England too. Knox the politician 
was the complement of Knox the theologian, he carried out his 
theories both in Church and State to the bitter end, for in 1567 
we find him strongly urging the condign punishment of Mary. 
There was in Knox’s case no hesitation in deliberately accept- 
ing the logical consequences of his religious theories in political 
action, and therein lay his strength, as, in the next century, 
therein lay the strength of the Puritan party in England. If 
Knox cannot claim to be the founder of that party Mr. Hume 
Brown makes out a very good case for believing that his 
ministrations in Berwick, in Newcastle, in London, and else- 
where in England had much to do with strengthening and 
confirming in their tenets the more advanced among the 
English Reformers. A very singular incident in Knox’s career 
was that of the offer to him by Northumberland of the See of 
Rochester, and it would be interesting, if futile, to speculate on 
the effect that his acceptance of that dignity might have had 
upon the fortunes of the Anglican Church. That the advent of 
so striking a personality would have greatly strengthened the 
Puritan element who can doubt? but for his own fame Knox 
did rightly to refuse to sit in the chair of Paulinus. Whatever 
his sympathy with the English people he could never have 
swayed us as he swayed the Scots; the soil necessary to 
develop his forces to the utmost was only to be found North of 
the Tweed. 

2. Mrs. McCunn’s book forms one of the ‘ Leaders of Religion ’ 
series, edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A. It is an altogether 
adinirable book. Inthe compass of two hundred and thirty pages 
of a small octavo it depicts the career and character of Knox, 
and those stirring passages of Scottish history, of which he was 
the moving spirit, with a clearness and discrimination, an 
insight and sympathy, which could not be surpassed. Mrs. 
McCunn has inherited from her father (the late Professor Sellar, 
of Edinburgh) a facile literary gift, and her style is the instru- 
ment of a remarkably lucid apprehension of facts and their 
meaning, and of a singularly sound and well balanced judgment. 
The life of the man, whose eulogists agree with Froude in 
considering him the noblest figure of the Reformation era, and 
whom his detractors regard as the prime embodiment of every 
ruinous principle in politics and religion, has been the favourite 
theme of many biographers and critics—McCrie, David Laing, 
Carlyle and others. Of recent assailants of his memory, Mr. 
Skelton, in his brilliant J/aztland of Lethington, is the most 
formidable ; of his recent apologists Mr. Hume Brown is the 
most philosophical and thorough. Mrs. McCunn maintains, 
throughout, the impartial tone of an observant spectator 
and reflective judge. She indulges in no undue laudation, nor 
in any severe depreciation She frankly acknowledges Knox's 
want of grace and tact, his harshness, his wilfulness and 
intolerance, but she does not the less justice to his statesman- 
like foresight, his honest patriotisin, his unflinching boldness 
and tenacity, and the inherent dignity and greatness of his mind. 
Without pronouncing a verdict on the pleas for and against 
Mary’s complicity in Darnley’s murder and the nature of her 
relations to Bothwell, she pays a sympathetic tribute to the 
fascination, the vivacity, the high spirit, the mental powers and 
bright intelligence of the young queen, while indicating with 
unmistakeable distinctness the fatal dangers to the political 
and religious interests of the country which lurked behind her 
personal charm and influence. The contrast of the beautiful 
sovereign and the stern preacher and patriot is vividly drawn in 
a few picturesque touches by Mrs. McCunn, in her account of 
of their first interview. ‘ Mary received him in the council 
chamber. Lord James was in attendance, but took no part in 
the interview ; two waiting women stood at the far end of the 
room. Mary Stuart and John Knox stood face to face, two of 
the most remarkable figures of any time or country. She was 
at the height of her glorious beauty ; the fine liberal outlines of 
her features were softened and rounded by youth and health, 
while strong vitality and a sense of power gave the sparkle and 
fascination that no painter could reproduce. She saw before 
her a man already old, below middle height, but broad and well 
made ; a long black beard, already grizzled, shaded the lower 
part of the dark face, while deep-set gray eyes looked out keenly 
from under the narrow but prominent brow. Both were 
accustomed to read the characters of men quickly and keenly.’ 
In the beautiful girl opposite him Knox recognised the power 
of a practised diplomatist. ‘In communicating with her,’ he 
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wrote to Cecil, ‘I espied such craft as I have not found in such 
age.” Inthe grave, worn preacher Mary found ‘an unhesitating 
authority, and a disregard alike of her womanly charms and 
her royal prerogative, that for the moment almost disconcerted 
her’ The rest of Knox’s life was, in the main, the conflict, 
more or less tragic, and ably sketched by Mrs. McCunn, between 
the forces of which he and Mary were the representatives—a 
conflict in which the victory did not lie with the hapless queen. 
Our authoress’s closing words are very true: ‘Among the 
prophetic utterances of Knox is one which time itself has been 
busy fulfilling for good and evil during the last three centuries, 
“What I have been to my country, albeit this ungrateful age 
will not know, yet the ages to come will be compelled to bear 
witness to the truth.” To comment adequately on this prophecy 
would be to write the history of Scotland, political, social and 
religious, from the time of Knox to our own day.’ 


BIRDS AND NESTS 


Birds from Moidart and Elsewhere. Drawn by B. Edin- 
burgh : Douglas. 

British Birds Nests: How, When and Where to Identify Them. 
By R. KEARTON. London: Cassell. 


We have placed these books together because both writers, 
though absolutely different in other respects, base their claims 
to attention on the illustrations. ‘B, or Mrs. Blackburn, is an 
excellent observer. It was she who, nearly a century after 
Jenner described how the young cuckoo tumbles its foster 
brother out of the nest, so thoroughly confirmed his account as 
to convince Darwin of its truth. Students of ornithology have 
been obliged to her for noting several other facts previously 
doubtful. But here she is content to add a very short note to 
each of her drawings and let the pictures speak as to the keen- 
ness of her vision, And yet we do not wish to pass too lightly 
over her letterpress which, if slight, is invariably accurate and 
often amusing. For instance, her interpretation of the song of 
the chaffinch, ‘I’m a little wee wee drunken sowie,’ is at once 
delightfully Scottish and a clever imitation of the Shellapple’s 
trilling. It is only one of many droll notes uniting folklore 
with ornithology. Many a reader will wish the authoress had 
been less sparing of her ink. As far as brevity goes, Mr. 
Kearton’s book resembles Mrs. Blackburn’s. He has cared 
even less than she to write anything interesting, but arranging 
the birds dictionary fashion has given only a systematic set of 
paragraphs to each. That is to say, as}briefly and dryly as if 
he had been writing a compendium of useful knowledge, he 
goes over the following headings : Description of Parent Birds, 
Situation and Locality, Materials, Eggs, Time, Remarks. 
Obviously, therefore, his book is not one for general reading, 
but is intended purely as a work of reference. Its distinction 
is that all the illustrations are reproduced from photographs. 
Both the author and Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, who contributes an 
introduction, plume themselves on this fact. It ‘marksanerain 
natural history,’ remarks Mr. Sharpe, and Mr. Kearton goes one 
better. ‘The great feature of the book,’ he writes in the preface, 
‘lies in the wnzgue (the italics are ours) character of its pictures, 
In this respect we can claim that it is the first practical attempt 
to illustrate a manual on the subject from photographs taken 
in situ’ There is a great deal more to the same effect, and we 
cannot help thinking it very unfair to Mr. R. B. Lodge, whose 
photographs from nature of birds’ nests have for months past 
commanded general admiration and have been used to illustrate 
at least one book that is as much a manual as the one before 
us. But the, well, oddity of the language only becomes 
apparent when the book is examined a little more closely, for it 
is to an extraordinary degree incomplete. Taking the first 
twenty pages as a fair sample of the rest we find a full notice 
given to the following, the blackbird, blackcap, bullfinch, cirl- 
bunting, corn-bunting, reed-bunting,* snow-bunting, common 
buzzard, capercailzie, and chaffinch. In addition the bittern is 
mentioned, but dismissed as having ceased to breed ; a nest has 
not, as a matter of fact, been recorded since 1868. On the 
same principles the honey-buzzard and the rough-legged buzzard 
are omitted. Of the buntings only one, the easily obtained 
reed-sparrow, is illustrated, there is no cirl-bunting, no corn- 
bunting, no snow-bunting. We have two pictures of the common 
blackbird that every schoolboy can find, not one of the rarer 
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blackcap, a chaffinch but no capercailzie. This would have 
been all very well if the author had been‘content to write a 
book of the birds he knew; in a ‘ manual’ we have a right to 
expect that the extraordinary and out-of-the-way objects should 
be depictured. On the illustrations themselves we are glad to 
bestow very high praise. Some of them, perhaps the majority, 
are most interesting and valuable. At the same time the 
ludicrous inadequacy of others shows the limitations of photo- 
graphy. Take, for instance, the raven’s nest. Even though 
the author has given directions to look for it (two and three 
quarter inches from the bottom, one inch and three quarters 
from the right-hand side), it only reminds us of the puzzle, where 
is the cat? Several of the rest are only a degree better. The 
camera plays havoc with colour, especially blue, the starling’s 
eggs, for instance, coming out as white as chalk. Over and 
over again very inartistic artifices are employed, as when 
the starling’s nest, extracted from its hole, is exposed in a 
square, set like a publican’s sign among the branches of 
a tree. This ugly plan is frequently adopted. Would it 
not have been better to place the small cuts in the text? 
A large proportion, too, are useless to the ornithologist, such as 
dovecots, rocks, cottages, toolhouses, and buildings in which 
birds are supposed to be breeding. They would, we repeat, 
have been pleasing ornaments to a well-written book, but they 
are out of place in a matter-of-fact manual. We regret to have 
to say this on account of the many beautiful photographs that 
could only have been obtained at a great cost of time and 
trouble. If authors and publishers had only been content to 
wait till the collection was nearer completion, or agreed to 
bring out a book with a more modest scope, they had the 
material for producing a work of remarkable beauty. But any 
one who compares Mr. Kearton’s work with that of Mrs, Black- 
burn will be convinced that in any case it is folly to have only 
photographic illustrations. The plea that the camera is strictly 
truthful does not hold. From the situation of many nests it 
becomes necessary to interfere with their surroundings, to 
break down flags and rushes, remove branches and leafage, 
even saw trees open before the eggs of a tit or a woodpecker 
become visible. After all we too often have only a dark blur 
among the foliage as the result. It is also a great disadvantage 
that the camera takes in so much detail of branch, leaf and 
tendril as to confuse the eye. Mrs. Blackburn with her pencil 
is able to give a picture equally truthful and much more 
graphic. Not being at the mercy of a machine she is quite at 
liberty to omit detail whenever it appears necessary, and to 
concentrate her attention on the essential and salient features. 
Wherever a camera maybe used a sketch may be made. Then 
the artist may either take a single feature, and dwell on it as 
Mrs. Blackburn does with her charming studies of the heads of 
swans, herons, hawks, and seabirds, or, where it is desirable, 
show the, background and surroundings of a natural haunt. 
We could imagine nofpleasanter book to give a young ornith- 
ologist than irds of Moidart, with its great variety of most 
entertaining and instructive pictures, and we like it all the 
more because the authoress very modestly disclaims any attempt 
‘to give a complete collection of British birds, or even of those 
of Moidart, far less{to describe them scientifically.’ She has, 
however, very charmingly carried out her programme ‘to 
represent such birds as I have known personally.’ As it 
happens there are very few nests among her studies, so that it 
is difficult to compare her work with Mr. Kearton’s. If the 
latter will look, however, to the drawings used as tailpieces to 
Professor Newton’s edition of Yarrell he will be forced to 
admit that a skilfully wielded pencil is more effective than the 
camera in rendering ornithological subjects so as to make them 
at once pleasing and useful. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


The History of Northumberland. By CADWALLADER J, BATES. 
London : Stock. 


Mr. Bates’s sketch of the history of Northumberland is undet- 
stood to be but a trial heat for the great work he is going ‘0 
produce on this subject. But in it he has already established 
himself as that paragon of science—and history as now under 
stood is a science—a prophet before the event. This achieve 
men the has affected @ propos of the Roman wall, an um 
likely subject at first sight for the successful prophet or for the 
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establishment of anew theory which shall prove to be a true 
one. But it only shows what may be done by approaching your 
subject with an open mind, going to the fountain-head of 
authorities for yourself and forming your own theory from those 
authorities, instead of committing yourself at second-hand to 
the authority as guessed by others. In this case the first-hand 
authorities are two, the work itself and the early writers on 
it. The difficulties which arise and the innumerable theories 
which have been propounded about the wall are due not so much 
to the wall itself, that is the stone wall, as to the earthworks, 
or, as they are commonly called, vallum, which accompany 
i, and the relations between the two. On the terms wall 
‘murus) and vallum, indeed, Mr. Bates aptly remarks ‘ not that 
for purposes of frontier defence there was in Roman times any 
real technical distinction between these interchangeable terms, 
which should once for all be discarded, considering the great 
additional confusion that has been gratuitously imported into the 
puzzle by their employment.’ Mr. Bates strenuously maintains 
that the name of the ‘ Picts’ Wall’ recorded by the first known 
English writer on ‘the Wall,’ Christopher Ridley, vicar of Halt- 
whistle in 1575, is nearly correct, in so far as it applies to the 
earth work and not to the stone work. The earth works, that is 
the mounds, are, he maintains, subsidiary to, or rather the 
product of the ditch which they enclose. ‘A great ditch 8 feet 
deep, 32 feet wide at the top and 9 feet across its flat bottom 
was their central and main feature.’ He also maintains that the 
object was not a fortification but a delimitation : a boundary 
not a defence: and a boundary betwixt the ‘ Picts’ or the 
Brigands, or whatever British tribes may have inhabited the 
county and their Northern neighbours, not between the Roman 
and barbarian. The wall he regards as built by Hadrian for 
really defensive purposes, and also for boundary purposes, 
following as a natural boundary the existing ‘ Four Dykes’ but 
incorporating the castles or stone camps of Agricola which were 
built against the Southern enemy when he undertook his march 
North, A.D.79. It is @ ropos of this that Mr. Bates appears as 
aprophet. ‘A turf wall may have connected Agricola’s forts 
between the Forth and Clyde before the time of Hadrian, and 
Urbicus, who is regarded as having erected a wall of turves, 
(muro cespitaceo) may have only rebuilt this, while Hadrian’s 
Wall, though built on the exact site of the present stone structure 
between the Tyne and the Solway, may have also been 
composed ofturves. It is much to be wished that the locality 
between Birdoswald and Wallbower, where there are indications 
of the stone wall having for once swerved from the line of an 
earlier one of turves or palisades, should be carefully examined.’ 
Well, last summer the place referred to was carefully examined 
by an archeological society and clear evidence of the turf wall 
was found—the turf wall being quite distinct from the vallum, as 
itiscalled, which is only the mound thrown up out of the 
excavations of the boundary ditch. Here then we have for the 
first time a coherent explanation of all the phenomena observed 
on the Roman Wall, and an explanation too which fits in with 
instead of ignoring the traditions of the early writers. 

Roman Northumberland is, it must be admitted, more inter- 
esting than Saxon or rather English Northumberland. The 
history of the English kingdom of Northumbria, which it must 
be remembered stretched from Humber to Tweed, from York 
to Edinburgh, instead of the shrunken and detached county 
which now bears its name, was long ago described by Milton 
as a story of the battles of kites and crows. In the restricted 
space in which Mr. Bates deals with it, his tale is little 
More than a list of names, battles, and murders. The 
battles were quite as often between the English themselves as 
between the English and the Celts. The capital was chiefly at 
Bamburgh, the castle of which, the finest of all English castles 
now existing, has lately been allowed to pass from a public 
trust into private hands. It is greatly to be desired that it 
should be scheduled as an ‘ancient monument’ and preserved 
from destruction. Happily the private hands in question are 
those of Lord Armstrong, who is at least as much to be trusted 
as the trustees of a charity. 

Bamburgh was only the capital of the northern part of the 
kingdom called Berwicke, or Latinised Bernicia, which was 
originally a separate settlement from the southern kingdom of 
Deira with its capital at York. The struggle between the two 
Portions of the kingdom for supremacy or independence makes 
Up a great deal of the bloody history of the northern kingdom. 
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It was the ultimate cause of the establishment of the Scots king- 
dom at Edinburgh, of the jealousy between North and South, 
that let in the Norman Conqueror, and all the evils of border 
warfare which retarded the civilisation of the North until the 
Union under James I. The ecclesiastical history is not less 
confused than the civil history: but it is rather more intelli- 
gible, and considerably more entertaining. Hexham, for some 
time a bishopric, was afterwards remarkable for a long line of 
married priests: the last of whom Alured became a monk and 
transferred the Church to the Cathedral Monastery at Durham. 
At Hexham was buried St. Alkmund one of those bishops who 
died in 781. About 1031, or 250 years after his death, this bishop 
suggested in a dream to a local magnate that he should prefer 
the ‘snug lying in the Abbey’ (it was not then an Abbey 
though) to the cold quarters he occupied outside the eastern 
wall of the church. They dug for him and found him, but 
being 3 P.M., too late for Mass, the remains were left for the 
night in a side chapel. While there Alured stole a finger to 
carry off to Durham. ‘ Next day it was found impossible to 
lift the sheet containing the sacred bones, “ What, would ye 
bear me into the church with my limbs thus mangled?” demanded 
the Saint of the “‘drang ” that night, “ that thus mutilated I should 
serve St. Andrew and his altar, which I served so long with a 
whole body and sound mind?” On the third day Alured humbly 
restored the missing joint. The chest was then easily raised, 
and borne solemnly into the basilica.’ A similar theft however 
of the right arm of St. Oswald, the hero king, from Bamburgh 
by ‘an enterprising monk of Peterborough’ some ten years 
later was successful. It completed, according to a Durham 
chronicler, the degradation of Bamburgh from its royal estate. 
As a rule, in those days saints not only took good care of their 
own bones, but of the possessions of their servants. When 
Prudhoe Castle was being rebuilt by one of its early Norman 
lords, every one round was made to help. But the men of 
Wyiam, as belonging to the monastery of St. Oswin of Tyne- 
mouth, claimed freedom from  castle-building by royal 
charter. ‘A king’s officer who lived “without fear of God, in 
the city of Corbridge,”’ was sent to seize their property. He 
announced his intention of seizing whatever first came in his 
way. His companions cautioned him not to interfere with the 
herd of St. Oswin—of the monastery. ‘He went straight to 
the pasture where the oxen were grazing, but by the miraculous 
interposition of the saint, these, together with the ruddy youth 
herding them and his barking dog, were made invisible and 
inaudible to him, though his companions had actually to drive 


.the oxen out of his road.’ No wonder the saints were well 


worshipped. 

There are divers other entertaining stories in Mr. Bates’s 
book ; and much good historical stuff. The taste he has given 
of his powers in this volume bid s fair to make his big History 
of Northumberland an epoch-making work in local histories. 


OLD AND NEW 


In biographical dictionaries and similar compilations for 
ready reference we have found Thoreau described as 
‘American naturalist,’ and have felt little pleasure in the 
brevity of the label. The insufficiency of it is indeed striking. 
But would ‘Transcendental philosopher’ or would ‘ Poet’ prove 
a fuller or more satisfactory term? Weare moved to put the 
question by the appearance of an interesting little book of 
selections from Thoreau’s poems—Poems of Nature (London : 
Lane)—edited by Messrs. H. S, Salt and F. D. Sanborn, 
Thoreau wrote a good deal of verse, mostly in his youth, much 
of which passed through the hands of Emerson into the Déad/. 
The Sage of Concord appears to have dealt with the poetry 
of the Solitary of Walden in a somewhat austere spirit. He 
‘edited’ it—a cruel thing for a brother bard to do—and his 
editing was very badly done. But Emerson was as unhappy 
a critic of poetry as Carlyle himself. One knows how 
Carlyle would have served Keats if the poet had contributed 
to a transcendental journal edited by Carlyle. Thoreau, 
to be sure, was not a Keats. He was not a ‘poet’s poet,’ but 
a philosopher's poet. Yet this claim seems to have been dis- 
regarded by his philosophic brother, for when Emerson came 
to make his own selection of Thoreau’s poems he published 
an extremely meagre and decidedly ‘ botched’ sheaf of speci- 
mens. Messrs. Salt and Sanborn, though their selection 
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numbers but fifty short poems, are more just and more critical. 
Their book produces a much more favourable impression of 
Thoreau's poetic quality. They have rightly endeavoured to 
restore to their original state the poems of Thoreau. Thus it 
is possible to judge in what degree the author of these ‘poems 
of Nature’ was a poet of nature, a poet of individual inspira- 
tion, or to what extent he was'a poet of literary suggestion, 
assimilation, and imitation. That he was wanting in ‘the 
accomplishment of verse’ all must agree. Yet something 
more is required of the poet than the mere facility of the metre- 
monger, who often is found to be the most barren impostor 
conceivable. There is enough of the ‘ something more,’ to cite 
instances, in Thoreau’s ‘ Sic Vita,’ ‘Smoke in Winter,’ ‘ Inspira- 
tion,” ‘The Inward Morning,’ to make good his title. The 
present editors note Thoreau’s affinity to ‘Herbert, Donne, 
Cowley, and other minor Elizabethans ;’ and the kinship is 
real enough, though expressed with odd inaccuracy. These 
poets were not Elizabethan, and are not minor. The point to 
observe is that the affinity is true and spiritual. Thoreau did 
not borrow his singing robes—a device popular just now, and 
apparently successful—and both the voice and the instrument 
are his own. 

Mr. William Lyon Phelps has edited in a thoroughly judicious 
spirit the George Chapman (London: Unwin), in the Mermaid 
series of volumes of ‘Best Plays from the Old Dramatists.’ 
The plays selected are the two Bussy D’Ambois dramas, the 
two Byron tragedies—which are truly one play, as Mr. Phelps 
shows—and the comedy, ‘All Fools.’ The selection of these 
five could not be bettered. Mr. Phelps is not one of those 
editors who magnify their subject. His introductory essay is 
marked by independent and well-reasoned judgment. We 
entirely agree with his conclusion, that Chapman’s plays have 
been greatly over-rated by Mr. Swinburne and other critics, 
Mr. Phelps is perhaps more than just in his recognition of 
Chapman’s splendid declamation when he observes that Jonson 
‘never reaches the “proud full sail” of Chapman’s noblest 
verse. Marlowe, to name no other, far surpassed Chapman in 
this respect, as in all other gifts of the poet. 

Mr. Traill’s introduction to Sybz/, ‘by Lenjamin Disraeli,’ as 
the title runs, the new volume of Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘ lIllus- 
trated Standard Novels,’ is full of excellent matter. It is well 
observed in this admirable ‘ appreciation’ of Disraeli’s master- 
piece, that Disraeli was ‘not only the most famous maker but 
the actual inventor of the political novel.’ Strange to say, the 
thing has never been attempted since, as Mr. Traill says, for 
no one has thought of delivering his soul on the ‘condition of 
the country question,’ or any other political subject, in the form 
of anovel. Were there such an one in these days, he might 
score a big success as a novelist, but it would inevitably be at 
the cost of his political reputation. ‘For the public, as Mr. 
Traill remarks, ‘whom he has to address and convince is so 
much larger, less “ initiated,” more priggishly “earnest,” more 
owlishly solemn than Disraeli’s public. All of which is sadly 
true. No one would believe in the ‘earnestness’ of your poli- 
tician with a message or a mission who should attempt to 
insinuate his views in the form of fiction. But we must refer 
the reader to Mr. Traill’s engaging discourse on this interesting 
theme. Mr. Pegram’s illustrations have’much charm and spirit, 
though his drawings of the heroine make her older than we 
think she should appear. 

From Messrs. Macmillan we have also received several new 
volumes of the Eversley Series ; a second instalment of the late 
J. R. Green’s History of the English Peofle,and two volumes 
of a new edition of Matthew Arnold’s poetry, the Zar/y and 
Narrative Poems and the Lyric and Elegiac Poems. The 
last-named Eversley reprint is to be eompleted by a third 
volume of Dramatic and Later Poems. 

Mr. Robert Bridges is by way of being a kind of American 
Mr. Andrew Lang, and his Suppressed Chapters and other 
Bookishness (London: Lane) is entirely inspired, in form at 
least, by a book of Mr. Lang’s. Short as are the ‘suppressed 
chapters,’ we could have wished them entirely suppressed, for 
they are dull, beyond conception dull. Mr. Lang will doubtless 
remember what Coleridge said when some one styled Klop- 
stock the German Milton, This is all the apology we venture 
for associating Mr. Bridges with Mr. Lang. 

Hazell'’s Annual (London: Hazell) for the current year is, 
as heretofore, admirably abreast of the times, and altogether 
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dealt with we note, as of first importance, ‘ Indo-China’ (with 
a map), the ‘Upper Nile’ (with map), ‘ Chitral,’ ‘The Genera] 
Election’ (an excellent 7¢sumdé), ‘ Death Duties’ and ‘ Foreign 
Armies and Navies.’ 

From Messrs. Dent and Co. we have a pretty version of Za 
Petite Fadette, done into English by, Jane Minot Sedgwick, 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have issued new editions of Mr, 
Joseph Thompson’s fascinating record of travel, Through Masai 
Land ani Mr. W.J.J. Spry’s ,Cruise of the ‘ Challenger; both 
with illustrations. We have also received new editions of Mr. 
A. Waugh’s Lord Tennyson (Heinemann) and Casse’/’s Rio. 
graphical Dictionary (Cassell and Co.). 
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